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AN UNSCIENTIFIC DIALOGUE. 


Eacu main line of English railway has, or at all events had 
some years ago, a special physiognomy as regards the 
character of its passenger traffic. The line from London to 
Holyhead, for example, is one on which I have rarely travelled 
without meeting some noteworthy companion ; sometimes, in- 
deed, the encounter has led to the formation of a friendship. 
The Holyhead mail was just on fhe point of leaving the 
Euston Station when a stout man shouldered his way into a 
carriage which was at that moment occupied by one other 
traveller only beside myself. He wasa tall dignified-looking 
man, the traveller who was seated in the corner when I entered 
—wrapped in a loose cloak, a garment provided with a cape, 
and wearing a black velvet cap. He was reading the Hdin- 
burgh Review—that day published. The new comer managed 
to bestow a kick on my ankle ; and, looking up with an air as 
if I was the aggressor, said, “ Hallo! Is that you?” It was 
that friend of mine who had once so kindly explained to 
me the meaning of the word “ foot-ton.” 

“Glad to see some one to speak to,’’ said he. ‘‘ Never read 
on a railway journey,—tries the eye ; and you forget all that 
youread. Ireadallthe ‘Wandering Jew’ on the rail, and it 
was all quite fresh to me when I got the book again, a year 
afterwards.” 

**T suppose you know the line too well to be amused with 


the scenery ?” said I. 
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“* Makes no difference,” he replied. ‘‘ Bad plan to look out 
of window. If you look at any thing it seems to catch your 
eyes and pull them out of your head. If you look forward, 
your eyes are struck: if you look back, they are dragged.” 

‘Do you never sleep, then, in travelling?” I asked. 

“Not much,” was his reply. “In fact, I hate a railway ; 
it is an evil—a necessary evil, no doubt, for a run like 
this to Dublin.” 

“‘] suppose you can’t remember the days of the Holyhead 
mail,” said I. 

“Can’t I? Wish I couldn’t,” replied the Doctor. “No 
doubt it was fatiguing to be boxed up for so many hours, but 
you took a bit of a walk at the end, and were as fresh as a lark. 
Now it is all a bore—train and journey’s-end alike.” 

“* Unless the conversation is very interesting,” I suggested. 

‘“‘ Why there you are!” said my interlocutor. ‘ You never 
know,” and he glanced at the passenger in the corner, “ that 
you may not tread on someone’s corns, and get into a 
dispute instead of a conversation.” 

“Unless you meet someone eager to be instructed,” said 
I. “Iremember how plainly you put some points to me ina 
walk we took together one Sunday in Kent.” 

“Did 1? Do you?” asked the Doctor. ‘“ Glad to hear 
it. After all, can’t shake off the shop. Bad habit, that of 
lecturing.” 

“ Except,” said I, when the lecturer is so much the master 
of his subject that he charms every listener.” 

‘““T confess,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ that I do take a pleasure in 
telling people what little I know that seems new to them— 
especially in connection with natural history. It’s my great 
hobby.” 

‘A hobby,” said I, “that no one could ride before 
Linneus broke it in ?” 

“ Very true, very true,” replied my companion. ‘Or 
rather you should say caught it. Linneus first conceived 
that there was such a thing as a natural system. But it 
was Cuvier who broke in the hobby. He was the first who 
unravelled the clue to her past.” 
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“In what way ?” I inquired. 

“In the only way,”’ replied the Doctor. ‘“‘ By scientific 
anatomy. Before Cuvier, if a fossil bone was found, people 
said it was part of the skeleton of a giant. Even Voltaire 
would have it that the fossil shells found on the Alps had 
been dropped by pilgrims going to Rome. He was afraid 
that they were proofs of the Deluge. Ha! ha!” 

“Then Cuvier was the discoverer of the natural system ?’’ 
said I, 

“Well,” replied the Doctor, “ after having founded 
paleontology, and thrown natural history into shape, Cuvier 
gave up the idea of finding out what you calla system. But 
if you speak of history—the history of organic life—he 
certainly drew up the heads of the chapters; we have only 
to fill in new details. Cuvier was the first to throw any real 
light on the past, on the forms of life that have preceded 
those now on the earth, and on the order in which they 
appeared.” 

“ Did those forms, or did that precession, coincide with any 
changes in the condition of the world, then?” I asked. 

** Necessarily so,” replied my interlocutor. ‘‘ Man is old on 
the earth, as we count ages—some hundreds of thousands of 
years or so. But he is but the child of yesterday compared 
to the great mammalia; and they are nowhere when compared 
to the great reptiles, the flying and swimming and crawling 
dragons of the Wealden seas and lakes.” 

“Can you group these forms of ancient life in any great 
masses?” I inquired. “I have often read works on the 
subject; but they have generally seemed to me rather to 
perplex the student by minuteness of detail than to present a 
salient set of ideas which a man who is not a specialist can 
readily retain in his mind.” 

“ Truly so,” said the Doctor. ‘‘ No doubt the difficulty you 
express must be felt by the majority of persons. Well, do 
you know that very subject is one of my hobbies. I can 
give you, I think, a sketch that you will remember, and then 
you will see how very different is the view that positive 
science enables us to take of the history of life on our planet 
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from that of the horse with his hinder legs pawing to get free, 
and that sort of thing, you know.” 

I observed our fellow-traveller eye the speaker over the top 
of his book; but his glance sank again on the page without 
having caught that of the Doctor. 

“But,” resumed my friend, “honour bright, you know. 
Tell me if I bore you. I am half afraid that you are only 
trotting me out.” 

“T assure you very sincerely,” said I, “that I shall listen to 
you with the greatest interest, and that I am extremely glad to 
have the opportunity of obtaining instruction on the subject.” 

“ Well,” said the Doctor, “if you will have it, then, you 
must know that we divide the history of organic life on the 
planet Earth into five main stages, very distinctly to be recog- 
nised. Going back from our own time, the first of these 
stages comprises everything that has lived since the close of 
the chalk era—since that great marine formation ceased to be 
deposited. We can only speak roughly, because there is so 
much of the surface of the earth as to which we know little 
or nothing of the geology. Indeed, there is little doubt that, 
at the present moment, chalk is forming at the bottom of 
certain parts of the ocean. But, looking at the whole world 
as far as it is known, this is a truly natural division. Some 
naturalists, indeed, make a division between the formations 
now actually going on, such as coral reefs, river deltas, 
inland bogs, and the travertine deposits of rivers, and more 
ancient deposits; and make those beds which I have last- 
mentioned form the beginning of a sixth period. But I call 
that hair splitting. The upheaval of Tenarus occurred at the 
commencement of this very latest, or present, part of the era in 
question. Then we have caverns, marl, raised beaches, the 
upheaval of the Alps, the drift, the gravel, and the till. I 
need not give you the details of the three divisions of this 
great period. They are called Pleiocene, Meiocene, and 
Eocene; or more modern, less modern, and early modern. 
The upheaval of the western Alps divides the Pleiocene from 
the Meiocene; and the upheaval of Corsica divides the latter 
from the Eocene. We have in this division the crags, mammali- 
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ferous, red, and coralline; and the lowest beds are the 
London clay and the mottled clay, or nummulite beds, which 
are still older. A good demarcation of this period is the 
upheaval of the Pyrenees.” 

** And what is the main characteristic of this great period,” 
I inquired. 

“Family likeness with existing species,” replied the 
Doctor. ‘ As we go back and back, first existing species, and 
then existing genera disappear; and wild and extraordinary 
forms make their appearance, it is true. But all tells of 
gradual change. The fauna and flora of the earlier Eocene 
period generally resembled existing animals and plants, 
but they are more like those existing in tropical countries 
than like those of our own climate. In the Eocene times 
Kngland was shaded by palms such as now grow in the 
Moluccas. We have a sort of measure of change afforded by 
the proportion of existing species of the Mollusca—the snails, 
and whelks, and oysters, you know—that existed at different 
times. Thus in the Pleiocene, from ninety-five down to thirty- 
five per cent. of the species found are such as now exist. In 
the Meiocene we diminish from twenty-five to seventeen per 
cent. In the Eocene we get down to five per cent, or even 
less. There we find enormous forms of elephant, rhinoceros, 
und hippopotamus; great cats with teeth so long that they 
are called sabre-toothed or machairodonts; crocodiles, and 
turtles, and snakes. In fact it must have been very hot in 
those days. We find in the Eocene strata the remains of the 
paleotherium, a queer animal something between a horse, an 
elephant, and a tapir, probably the ancestor of all these genera. 
In fact, if you were to wander into tropical Africa, and then 
into tropical America, as you found the forms of life changing 
in your journey, you would get a good idea of going back to 
the commencement of the tertiary epoch, only you would have 
to go further back in your geological journey than you can 
do in the Brazilian forests.” 

“ T think I shall remember that,” said I. ‘‘ Was the face of 
the earth—the distribution of land and sea—the same during 
all this time ?” 
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** Necessarily not,’”’ replied the Doctor. ‘‘ Don’t you see 
that the very idea of stratified formation shows that the locality 
where it is found must have been under water? A gradual 
displacement of land and sea is, and has been for enormous 
periods, taking place. One great difference is that between 
marine and freshwater formations ; and that is shown by the 
fossils. We know the sea shells from the river shells. 

“ Then, as long as a country remains above water,”’ said I, 
“no storing up of fossils goes on.” 

“ Just so,” said the Doctor. ‘“ Thus, on the sands of Egypt 
and Libya, there is no mark of change since the erection of 
the Pyramids, or, perhaps, for a much longer time. It is like 
the motion of a sundial. As the shadow is invisible by 
night, so nothing is added to the geologic record during the 
time that a district is above water. When it is submerged, 
deposition begins. The shadow moves on the dial. 

“Then it is hard to estimate the whole time that has elapsed 
between the deposit of any successive strata ?”’ 

“Tt is hard. Iam not one of those who think that we can 
measure geologic time astronomically—as yet, at all events. 
But we get some notice of comparative time by ascertaining 
the depth of deposits, and their richness.” 

**And how do you measure the depth of the tertiary 
strata ?” 

* About two thousand feet, I have been accustomed to say,” 
replied my interlocutor. “ But it is right to add that late 
writers make it very much more, yards instead of feet. Still 
the proportions that they give, in comparing the different 
systems, are much the same as mine, and that is the main 
thing. By and bye, when we get more facts, no doubt we shall 
be able to date the upheaval of the Pyrenees, at all events to 
a thousand years or so.” 

« And what preceded that ?” 

“The second great period,’’ said the Doctor, “ which is one 
of the most sharply defined of all. It wasan immense aquatic 
period—the times of the deposit of the chalk—and that means, 
geologically, much more than the soft white rocks which you 
know by that name, whether with or without flints. The 
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upheaval of Monte Viso divides the period of the deposit of 
the chalk marl from that of the greensand, gault, and the 
clays and sands of the lower cretaceous beds. They were 
preceded by the upheaval of the Céte d’Or—at least this is 
the view of D’Orbigny, with which I quite concur.” 

“ And what were the chief forms of life in this period ?” 

‘* As most of the cretaceous rocks are of deep sea forma- 
tion,” replied the Doctor, “ we cannot expect to find them very 
rich in fossils of land plants or animals. The chalk is itself 
mainly composed of the exuvie of minute marine animals— 
we call them foraminifera. Then there are corals and sponges. 
There are many forms of shells, internal and external, of 
molluscs. Then we have a few specimens of marine birds, akin 
to our gulls, which give us good reason to suppose that land 
birds also existed. We have numerous reptiles, chiefly 
swimming reptiles, though one family consisted of flying 
dragons, or pterodactyles, as they are called; wing-fingered, you 
know. But these were survivals from a former period. One 
of the most signal characteristics of the cretaceous times was 
the introduction of the bony fish—the ordinary fish of our 
present waters—such as the salmon, the perch, and the herring. 
There is another tribe of fish, the chondropterygii, or cartila- 
vinous fish, which is much older than the bony fish. The 
cartilaginous species are gradually disappearing, and are now 
chiefly represented by the sharks and rays. If we gave one 
special name to the chalk period, it would be that of the reign 
of the bony fish.” 

“ And what is the measure of depth ?” 

“The depth of the cretaceous strata,” said the Doctor, “I 
have taken at 1100 feet. Professor Geikie calls it 2150 feet. 
Dr. Haughton makes it 11,283 feet. I stick, for the present, 
to my own measure. This gives us a proportion of seventy 
species of fossils per 100 feet, which is just half the propor- 
tion obtaining in the tertiary system. But we must remember 
that a foot of chalk represents an immensely longer time than 
a foot of sand or clay, because the chalk has had to be formed 
by the vital process, as I explained before.” 

“Then we go back to the third period.” 
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“Yes,” said the Doctor. “The third period is one con- 
taining a large number of very varied beds, which are divided 
into three main groups. But it is distinguished by its 
boundaries. It cannot be confounded with the lowest 
cretaceous beds, which in England are the Purbeck sands 
and clays; nor can it be confused with the carboniferous 
system, which underlies it, and which has as distinct an in- 
dividuality as the chalk itself. Thus, notwithstanding all 
the variety of oolite, lias, trias, and permian strata, they still 
form a very defined and consistent group. It has been called 
secondary, or Mesozoic; and the only objection I have to the use 
of either term is, that they are generally understood to comprise 
also the chalk, which, as I have shown, is a system by itself.” 

“ And what the organic characteristics of your third group 
of strata?” 

“ Chiefly reptile life,” replied the Doctor. ‘‘ This attained 
an immense development in this period, and, as I intimated 
before, gradually declined during the succeeding Wealden, or 
lower Cretaceous, times. There were gigantic amphibia, and 
enormous saurians. The anomalous form of the archeopteryx, 
which seems to have been a feathered reptile, occurred in the 
Solenhofen slate, a stratum corresponding in its place in the 
series to upper oolite. Ammonites—shells that are so named 
from curling like a ram’s horn—and belemnites, those natural 
slate pencils which were the internal bones of a species of 
cuttlefish, are very abundant. Then we find the remains of 
beetles, butterflies, dragon-flies, spiders, crustaceans, and 
worms. There are many species of cartilaginous fish. There 
were the two monstrous forms of fish lizard; one like a fish 
with no neck, and one with avery long neck, besides enormous 
pterodactyles. During this period of time the atmosphere 
must have been extremely different from that of the preceding 
period; and the development of all those forms of life which 
depend very closely on the power of the rays of the sun was 
the marked character of the epoch. The plants were ferns, 
conifers, cycads, and equisete, a genus now represented by 
our common horsetail—that oddly constructed inhabitant of 


damp places.” 
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“Were there none of what we generally call beasts — 
mammals, don’t you call them ?—in those days?” 

“T-+think I may say none. There have been found remains 
of didelphys, the opossum tribe, you know, which is a kind of 
inferior mammal—a group quite apart from the ordinary 
mammalia; and some fossils are attributed to the cetacea, 
or water mammals. But the reptiles were the great population 
of the earth, and attained a size, a variety and a vigour not 
displayed by that class of animals at any other period of time. 
These creatures are eminently dependent for activity on the 
solar heat, owing to the peculiar character of their circulation 
and the structure of their hearts; and there is reason to con- 
clude that the atmosphere had gradually undergone an immense 
change by the fixation of the carbon, which must have been 
withdrawn from the carbonic acid mingled with the air, before 
the commencement of this period.” 

“Do you suppose that the sun would be more visible, or 
that its rays would move directly affect the surface of the 
earth, when the carbon was removed from the air? ”’ 

“As to that, we can say nothing positively,’ replied the 
Doctor. ‘ All that I can say is, that we have a period of 
intense activity in reptile life (which, as far as we know, 
depends more on the direct action of the sun than any other 
type of animal life) following a period of intense activity in 
vegetable life.” 

** And is there a marked break between the two ?” 

“Yes,” replied my informant, “there is. The system of 
the great north of England upheaval separates the Permian 
strata, or lower new red sandstone, from the uppermost 
strata of the carboniferous series, the grit stone. But I 
must caution you against expecting too much simplicity in 
division. Linneus said with perfect truth, “ Natura non facit 
saltum”’—Nature makes no bounds. There exist so many 
elements of condition that they cannot all change at once. This 
is the case in all natural divisions, even in geography. You 
say that the sea separates England from France. But the 
separation of Anglesey from Wales, also by the sea, is a very 
different thing. You know that France and Germany are 
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two distinct regions. But to which of them Alsace or 
Lorraine belongs has often been a question before now. 
What are called the Permian strata, which I have grouped 
with the Jurassic and the Triassic, may perhaps more properly 
be regarded as a part of the next great system.” 

** And what is that ?”’ 

“The Carboniferous. Looking at the central portion of 
that system, the coal measures, nothing can be more distinct. 
Where we draw the exact frontier line will probably be in 
doubt till we have more knowledge of the geology of the 
whole of the globe.” 

‘And what is the great peculiarity of the carboniferous 
system ?”’ 

“Tt is, as I said before, the intense activity of terrestrial 
vegetation. And here let me recall what I was saying about 
the sundial by night. When there is no shadow on the dial, 
the motion of the stars in the sky may sometimes be observed. 
In the same way, while it is to depth of deposit that we 
generally look for the comparative measure of time, we have 
some indications of its lapse in the absence of deposit.” 

‘That is, during periods when there was an interval 
of dry land between two marine and fresh water eras ? ” 

** Just so.” 

** And how can you measure them ? ” 

“ There are several indications of the lapse of time,” said 
the Doctor, “or at least of the occurrence of those physical 


I 


changes which appear to demand great lapse of time. One is 
the unconformability of strata. There is a violent uncon- 
formability, for instance, between the triassic deposits and the 
Permian strata on which they rest. This indicates a long 
period of subaerial or dry land existence, during which 
upheaval a depression or physical change had gone on in the 
older deposits. Then, again, there is change on the facies or 
general character of the fossils of two contiguous strata. 
This is no less an indication of their division in time than are 
changes of lie and of level. Yet, again, we have in the coal 
measures direct proof of a long period of terrestrial growth. 
It is quite possible that deposits of wood may have been 
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accumulating in deltas or lakes at the same time that vast 
forests were covering the earth; but, without attempting too 
much. detail, we find in the enormous wealth of the coal 
deposits, which occur over all parts of the world, the evidence 
of a prodigious period of subaerial vegetable growth.” 

** Was it a period devoid of animal life ?”’ 

“By no means. Remember what I said about not being in 
« hurry to draw hard and fast lines. The great feature of the 
period is its vegetation, and we do not find any remains of air- 
breathing animals of great size or importance. Molluscs of all 
kinds were extremely abundant. So were all the lower forms of 
life—corals, and sea lilies, and sea urchins, and crustacea or 
crab fish. The insects and the spiders and scorpions were also 
numerous. There were also very curious amphibians, but they 
are animals every way inferior to the saurians or dragons of the 
Lias group. The most remarkable of the vertebrata of the 
carboniferous rocks are the fish. These are all of ‘the car- 
tilaginous sub-class, some of them (ganoids) clothed in 
impenetrable armour, others allied to the existing sharks and 
rays. In these animals the structure of the future reptile, and 
cven of the mammal, seems almost to have been sketched 
out, there being rudimentary organs or arrangements which 
are found specialised in later groups of these animals.” 

“And are these armed fish peculiar to carboniferous 
rocks ? ” 

‘* No; they were more abundant in the preceding formation. 
The old red sandstone, which may be said to have been 
divided from the lowest carboniferous strata by the upheaval 
of the Balkans, has been called the monument of the reign of 
cartilaginous fishes. Most of these were of the ganoid order, 
cased in a strong armour of encrusted bone, and provided 
with powerful crushing teeth. They were the tyrants of the 
seas. As we go back and back through twenty thousand feet 
ot strata, fossils become more and more rare, we approach the 
period of the commencement of organic life, which was 
altogether aquatic in its habit. At last we find no forms but 
those of crustacea, zoophytes, foraminifera, and fossils as 
to which it is impossible to say whether they belong to the 
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_ animal or the vegetable kingdom. The earliest of these 


rocks are called the Laurentian, and what is regarded as the 
oldest form, the Eozoon canadense, is found in the Laurentian 
rocks of Canada.” 

‘* Now we come to the close of the series.” 

“To the close or rather the commencement of organic life 
on the planet. Below these oldest stratified rocks we come 
to granite, and to indications of a period when life, as we 
understand it, must have been impossible on earth. Probably 
the planet was then a molten glowing mass. It appears 
to have been so at one time; and before that, nebulous 
matter.” 

**T should like,” said I, “ if it will not trouble you, to see 
how far I remember these great divisions which you have 
sketched, taking them in the order of succession.” 

** By all means do so,” said the Doctor. 

“First, was a period when the earth was without strati- 
fication, and void of all forms of organic life, when it was a 
glowing star, you say.” 

“ Well,” said the Doctor, “ put it so.” 

“Then comes an enormous period in which occurs the first 
evidence of water. Organic life was slowly developed in 
those early waters. As yet there are no signs of terrestrial 
life or vegetation. The lower forms of water breathing 
animals increased and multiplied, and prodigious species of 
armed fishes were the highest developed animals—the only 
vertebrates.” 

“Very good indeed,” said the Doctor. “I congratulate 
you on your memory.” 

“In the third period we have the first proof of the existence 
of dry land, afforded by the remains of a vigorous terrestrial 
vegetation. We also have relics of air-breathing insects, 
such as would inhabit vast forests.” 

**Go on,” said the Doctor. 

“In the fourth period, when a great change in the 
atmosphere has been effected by the fixation of all the carbon 
of the coal measures, reptile life becomes predominant. The 
class of animals that are more than any other dependent on 
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the sun for their activity, attained a size and variety not after- 
wards maintained.” 

“ That is quite so.” 

“In the fifth period we have another great aquatic record. 
The cretaceous rocks are mainly composed of animal exuvis, 
and the fish of the modern seas, and sea birds something like 
our present gulls make their appearance.” 

** Well,” said my instructor. 

“Then in the sixth period we have the dawn and gradual 
development of the present population and clothing of 
earth. Beasts—mammalia—make their appearance, some of 
them of an enormous size. The species gradually become 
more and more like those of our own day.” 

“I feel complimented by such an attentive listener,” said 
the Doctor. ‘These are the bones of the matter.” 

“ T, too, have listened, with extreme interest,” said our fellow 
traveller; “‘ but if you will allow me to make one remark, I 
think that you, sir,” said he, looking at the Doctor, “have 
hardly been quite correct in saying that this sketch of the 
history of our planet, so striking in its simplicity, is altogether 
novel.” 

“TI beg your pardon,” said the Doctor, rather hotly. 
“That is a point on which no naturalist can have the least 
doubt. No human intelligence could have made the remotest 
guess on such a chapter of the history of our island before 
the time of Cuvier, even as regards the general idea of 
progressive development. And you must allow me to add 
that I know of no writer but myself who has grasped the main 
truth of the significant manner in which the cretaceous period, 
and again the carboniferous period, break up the immense 
series of strata into definite natural groups.” 

“Tt is that which so much arrested my attention,” said the 
gentleman in the cloak. ‘“ You are, I may venture to guess, 
an oriental scholar ?” 

“‘No,” said the other, gruffly, ‘I am not.” 

“ With Greek, I can hardly doubt, you are familiar.” 

“ Not to say familiar,’ replied the Doctor. “A certain 
amount of Greek, of course, we use for nomenclature. Take 
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such a title as ‘the Archetype and Homologies of the 
Vertebrate Skeleton.’ If you don’t know the meaning of the 
four Greek words there, you don’t know what the book is 
about. But I don’t think much of Greek. It contains no 
information. Better give your time to natural science, or 
even to modern languages, than to dead languages, which 
cannot possibly teach you anything; and, if they could,—look 
atthe great law of supply and demand. Depend upon it if 
there is anything worth reading in Latin or Greek it has 
long ago been translated into English.” 

The engine gave a violent scream, and the train began to 
slacken its motion. We were approaching our first stopping 
point, Rugby. 

“T was not aware,” said the gentleman in the corner, with 
great courtesy, “that that title contained four Greek words. 
My object in referring to foreign languages was to elucidate 
the question of date. The oriental work of which I speak 
goes back to an extremely remote date. But we have a Greek 
translation of it more than 2000 years old, of which we have 
actual manuscripts 1400 or 1500 years old. Then we have a 
Latin translation 1400 yearsold. Sothat it seems but a thing 
of yesterday to speak of an English translation made in the 
time of King James the First.’’ 

“Oh, I'll make you a present of all before that date,” 
replied the Doctor. ‘‘ 1 know it is impossible that any human 
being, in the time of James the First, or for much after that 
time, could have written anything like what we have been 
talking about.” 

“ T will not controvert that position,’ said our interlocutor, 
taking off his velvet cap, which he rolled up and put in his 
pocket. He then took his hat from the net, and, as he put it 
on I observed that it was of a peculiar shape, with a broad 
brim, turned up at the sides, coming to a little peak in front, 
and tied up to the hat itself by a small black lace. “I am 
disposed fully to subscribe to that remark—in a sense,” 
continued our fellow traveller. ‘‘ And yet, if we had time 
before the train stopped, I could recite to you verbatim 
something wholly tallying with what you have said. And I 
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shall be happy, if you will allow me, to send you a book, 
containing a dedication to King James the First, in which 
you will find the account.” 

“ Oredat Judeus Apella,”’? said the Doctor. ‘‘ You see I 
know as much Latin as that. I should like to hear you 
begin.”? And he laughed very rudely. 

“Tt begins,” said the Bishop, very solemnly, and lifting 
his hat as he spoke, “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.”’ 











Shadow Lovers. 


SHADOW LOVERS. 


For your sovereign sake, my friend, 
All my lovers are estranged, 
Shadow-lovers without end ; 


But last night they were avenged. 


In the middle of the night 
One by one I saw them rise, 
Passing in the ghostly light, 


Silent, with averted eyes. 


First, my master from the south 
With the laurels round his brow, 
And the bitter-smiling mouth, 


Left me—without smiling now. 


Then came one long used to rule 
All I was, or did, or had— 
Plato, that I read at school 


Till my playmates called me mad 


Maiden-saints as pure as pearls, 
Beautiful, divine, austere ; 


Sweeter-voiced Molian girls, 


Left their friend of many a year. 

















Shadow Lovers. 


But, my earliest friend and best, 
My Beethoven, this was hard 
You should leave me with the rest, 
Pass without one last regard. 


For all went and left me there, 
Sighing as they passed me by ; 
Ah, how sad their voices were, 
I shall hear them when I die. 


“* Fare-thee-well” (they said) “ we go 
Scorned as shades and dreams. Adieu! 

Love thine earthly friend, but know 
Shadows still thou dost pursue.” 


A. Mary F. Rosrnson. 
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THE TRADITION OF THE ESSENES. 


A cLoup of mystery has been allowed to overhang the Essenes, 
owing to certain obstinate prejudices which the breadth of 
modern research is now only beginning to conquer. The 
principal ones among these prejudices have been two, one that 
the Jewish nation was miraculously separate from the rest of 
humanity ; the other that the Christian religion, whether in its 
primitive simplicity or in its doctrinal projections, has ever 
been different in kind from general religion. 

The Hebrew, it is true, has preserved a marked type as 
unchangeably as the Ethiopian or the leopard; but our ideas 
of the exclusiveness of the race are drawn less from ethnology 
than from traditions which have reached us of the separatist 
pride and ambition of the Jew, which, however, we may 
discover to have been more ardently entertained than 
effectively realised. 

The fulminations from the Jewish centre against alien 
tribes and forbidden marriages imply that the bulk of the 
people were as fraternal with other tribes with whom they 
came in contact as near neighbours usually are. We are 
prone to look on the Jews as a compact race occupying 
Palestine, but because the land was nominally parcelled out 
among the tribes, it by no means followed that they monopo- 
lised or even occupied it. Joshua’s assignment of the territory 
of the Philistines, the Tyrians, the Sidonians, and the 
Moabites, remained, so far as we know, an ideal one. And 
apart from the bordering of this land of fancy, no country 

yas ever more overrun than the narrow home of the Jews. 
They were forced into the most intimate and long-continued 
relations with Egyptians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Greeks, 
Romans. The veason why Ezra was able to impose such 
harsh, anti-Gentile rules upon his people, was that it was so 
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small a remnant upon which he could exercise his theocratic 
zeal. 

Galilee became populous and Gentile; Samaria had her 
own traditions ; the struggling orthodoxy of Judea sent up a 
cry against the language and influence of Greece, only after 
Greek thought had made a mark too deep to be erased. “ The 
terms in which Greek is spoken of verge on the transcendental. 
This also is the only language which it seems to have been 
incumbent to teach even to girls.’* “When Hellenic 
scepticism in its most seductive form had, during the Syrian 
troubles, begun to seek its victims even in the midst of 
the ‘Sacred Vineyard,’ and threatened to undermine all 
patriotism and all independence, a curse was pronounced upon 
Hellenism.” + 

If, instead of listening to the plaintive cry of patriotic 
bigots at Jerusalem, we look to the broad facts of Jewish 
history, we shall see that the enforced contact of the race 
with one great nation after another was a great source of its 
peculiar culture and of its literary and poetic power, for, in 
addition to the varied influence of those leading nations, 
oppression and trial are themselves a cause of enhanced power 
to those strong enough to endure. 

Like the Jewish race, Christianity itself owes a debt to the 
influences from without which it was able to combine and 
make its own. 

The religion of which doctrinal Christianity is the outcome 
was in its primitive form a republication, with a new glow and 
heightened spirit, of truths known for ages to the wise. They 
were transformed into a new gospel in the crucible of his heart 
to whom truth new or old made but one eternal fact, who 
strove not to abolish but to make full. Truth in its virgin and 
unadulterated essence being too simple and strong a draught 
for average humanity, soon after the departure of that large 
angelic soul, the page of the music that he had made was 
put aside, and discord began. Sects spread widely with 
leaders who wanted to take a little of the teachings of the 


* Deutsch, Literary Remains, p. 141. + Ibid, p. 22. 
10—2 
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Nazarene, and to add a great deal of their own. Old myths, 
long misunderstood, were mingled with the apoiheosising 
reverence paid to the vanished teacher, and a chaos of 
conflicting dogmas ensued. Finally, one metaphysical 
monstrosity got the upper hand, and was made hard and solid 
by political prelates, who saw in such dogmatic fixiiy a means 
of power. Christianity, indeed, became different from any 
other religion under the sun, because, having combined old 
symbols in a new and startling way, it proclaimed the product 
unique, all-sufficient, and all-exclusive. 

It was ecclesiastically politic that the mind of tbe proselyte 
should be well-impregnated with the notion of the miraculous 
uniqueness of the Hebrew race, for it gave to the changeling 
of the Hebrew cradle the appearance of a_providential 
inheritance, and a claim to continui‘y. But, after centuries of 
paralysis of the mind of Christendom under an arbitrary 
dogmatic system which professed to be final, an awakening 
came. Historical research found its way outside the narrow 
field that had been walled in so long, as containing all that 
was necessary to salvation. Some of the bandages fell off the 
eyes, and the gripe of a repressive Church was thrown off 
from the restless limbs of partially-aroused hamanity. 

About two hundred and fifty years ago au English divine 
stumbled upon tbe description of the Essenes, and was so 
puzzled by them as to endeavour to account for their not 
being mentioned in the Gospels, since they were presumably 
in existence in Palestine in the time of Jesus.* An ingenious 
divine, writing nearly fifty years later, + aitempied to demon- 
strate that all human literature bad its origia in the Jewish 
Scriptures, and made shift to show that Pythagoras derived 
the whole of his system from the Essenes. ‘bis argument 
did but imply an ignorance of a literature extending over 
thousands ox years in Egypt and India, an ignorance which 
the recent additions to our sources of koowledge have 
rendered almost impossible for ourselves. 


* Thomas Godwyn. Moses and Aaron. London, 1625. 
+ Theophilus Gale. The Court of the Geniiles. Oxford, 1671. 
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The German critics began to work upon the Essenes in the 
early part of the present ceniury, and have beea at the 
subject ever sioce, with various conclusions, among them that 
Jesus was the leader of the order, the Essene-master. 

De Quincey represents the scare due to the discovery of the 
Essenes in iis most imaginative and exiravagaut form :— 
‘‘ Suppose the Essenes a distinct body from the primitive 
Christians of Palestine (i.e., those particular Cbriviians who 
stood under the ban of Jerusalem), and you buve a deadlier 
wound inflicted on Christian faith than the whole army of 
infidels ever attempted. A parhelion—a secondary sun, a 
mock sun that should shine for centuries with equal arguments 
for its own authenticity as existed for the original aad 
authentic san—would not be more shocking to the sense, aud 
to the auguries of man, than a secondary Christianity, not less 
spiritual, not less heavenly, pretending to a separate and even 
hostile origin.” The conclusion at which he arrives is that 
the Essenes were “latent Christians,’’ biddea wader a cloud of 
disguise. ‘The Church of Rome,” he alleges, ‘‘ bas always 
thrown a backward telescopic glance of question, of doubt, 
and uneasy suspicion, upon these ridiculous Essenes, and has 
repeatedly come to the right practical conclusiou that they 
were, avd must have been, Christians under some mask or 
other; but the failure of Rome has been in carrying the 
Ariadne’s thread through the whole labyrinth from centre to 
circumference.”” De Quincey finds occasions for a well- 
deserved thrust of irony which pierces sectarianism to the 
marrow: ‘“ Oh, ihe worlds of hypocrites who cavt about the 
divinity of Scriptural morality, and yet would never see any 
lustre at all in the most resplendent of Christian jewels, 
provided tbe pagan thief had a little disguised their setting.” 

De Qoivcey’s covelusion that the Esseves were primitive 
Chrisiians, hiding for safety from the Jews, compels him to do 
away with the historic character of the extant accounts of the 
Esseves, which we shall shortly quote. Such testimony he 
rejects on the grovod, partly of natural mistake on the part of 
the historians, who did pot penetrate the secret of the Essene 
symbol, partly of a subterfuge of Josephus, who “for his own 
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interest screened from the Romans various ebullitions of 
Hebrew refractoriness.” 

We shall do better to judge for ourselves than to accept so 
sweeping and ill-grounded an argument, and we will simply 
take the accounts of the Essenes, as they stand. 

First, we have a description by Philo, a Jew of the highest 
position and culture living at Alexandria, but having visited 
Palestine. In his time (about 25 B.c.—45 a.p.) Alexandria 
was one of the important cities of the world, and possessed a 
library of hundreds of thousands of volumes. Being so near 
to Palestine, Alexandria afforded a home to very large colonies 
of Jews, and Philo may be taken to have had open to him 
many sources of information respecting occurrences in 
Palestine. 

“Oar lawgiver trained into fellowship great numbers of 
pupils, who bear the name of Essenes (Hssaioi), being, I 
imagiue, honoured with the appellation by virtue of their 
holiness. 

“They dwell in many cities of Judea and in many villages, 
and in large and populous communities. 

“Their order does not depend upon natural descent; for 
natural descent is not a right expression for what is volun- 
tarily taken up; but proceeds from an earnest pursuit after 
virtue and yearning after love of mankind. 

‘‘ Among the Essenes there is, correctly speaking, no one 
altogether an infant, neither moreover youth with budding 
beard, nor boy; for the dispositions of such as these are 
unstable and subject to serious change owing to the immaturity 
of their age; but they consist of men matured and already 
verging upon old age, men flooded no longer by afflux of what 
is corporeal, nor led away by the passions, but in the very 
harvest time of the genuine and only absolute freedom. 

«The test of their freedom is their life. Not one can abide 
to be possessor of anything whatever as his own private pro- 
perty, whether house orslave or territory or cattle, or any other 
of the things which constitute the apparatus or equipment of 
wealth. But once for all they lay all down in the midst, and 
reap their harvest from the common prosperity of all. They 
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dwell, too, in the same fashion, in companies, making for them- 
selves clubs and mess, and consistently do all business for 
the common weal. But the different members have different 
occupations, at which, like rivals, they engage with untiring 
energy, never making cold or heat, or any fluctuations of. the 
weather, a pretence of excuse. They betake themselves to 
their customary works before the sun rises, and scarcely leave 
off when he sets, finding in them no less zest than those who 
show their strength in the gymnastic contests. For they 
deem the employments which they follow to be exercises 
more beneficial to life, and pleasanter to soul and to body, 
and more enduring than any in the games, since they do not 
tall into desuetude with the bodily prime. Some among them 
are husbandmen, those who are well skilled in sowing and 
agriculture. Others again are herdsmen, managers of all 
kinds of cattle. Some of them are superintendents of hives 
of bees. Others are artificers in the crafts, for they neglect 
nothing in the way of innocent provision, so as never to be 
subjected to the hard compulsion of constraining needs. 
From these sources so widely differing they each get their 
wage, and hand it over to the steward regularly elected. 
He takes it and presently buys necessaries, and furnishes 
food without stint, and such other things as are absolute 
necessities of human subsistence. They live together and mess 
together every day, and find satisfaction in the same things, 
being lovers of contentment with little, and averse from 
extravagance as a disease of soul and body. Not only have 
they a common table, but also raiment in common. For they 
have ready in store for winter felted wool cloaks, and for 
summer easy vests without sleeves, and whoever wishes may 
conveniently take whichever he chooses; for what belongs to 
one is deemed to belong to all, and what belongs to all to 
each. Should any one of them, too, fall ill, he is medicined 
from the common store, and is tended with the attention and 
concern of all. And in fact their old men, even though they 
happen to be childless, are accustomed to close their lives in a 
most prosperous and comfortable old age, as if they not only 
were possessed of many children, but were blest with good 
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ones; for they are looked upon as objects of provident regard 
and honour, by such as deem it their duty to care for them, 
and rather from voluntary ivclination than from any tie of 
nature. Furthermore, seeing with more than ordivary quick- 
ness of perception what was the only or the chief thing likely 
to break up the community, they deprecate marriage, and at 
the same time exercise an especial self-mastery. 

*‘ Indeed no one of the Essenes marries a wife, because the 
wife is a selfish creature, immoderately smitten with jealousy, 
and terrible at shaking to their foundations the natural habits 
of a man, and bringing him under power by continual beguile- 
ments. For as she practises fair false speeches, and other 
kinds of hypocrisy, as it were upon the stage, when she has 
succeeded in alluring eyes and ears, like cheated servants, 
she brings cajolery to bear upon the sovereign mind. 

“ Moreover, if there are children, sbe begins to fill with 
pride and license of tongue, and all the things which before she 
speciously uitered in a disguised manner in irony, she now 
summons forth with a more daring confidence, and shamelessly 
forces her way into actions, every one of which is hostile to 
communion. For the man who is bound under spells of wife, 
or children, being made anxious by the bood of nature, is no 
longer the same person towards others, but is entirely changed, 
having become, without being aware of it, a slave instead of a 
free man. 

** As above described, then, is their way of life—a life worth 
struggling after, and such that not only private persons but 
even great kings have been smitten with jealousy and wonder 
at these men, and add to their dignity still more by appro- 
bation and honours.’’ (Philo, Apology for the Jews, Fragm. 
Euseb.) 

There seems no reason to doubt that the passage just quoted 
is the work of Philo. Eusebius presents it distinctly as a 
portion read from Philo’s book, now lost, the Apology for the 
Jews. The tirade against wives is more stinging than Philo 
is accustomed to speak of the sex, and, moreover, he was 
blessed with an excellent wife. On the other hand, the 
reference to the external senses as servants to the soul their 
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master, may be paralleled again and again in Philo’s 
writings. 

The following is from a work of Philo’s still extant, 
and contaivs a fuller and more interesting account of the 
Essenes than the last: ‘‘There were assuredly in former 
times persovs eminent in virtue above those with whom 
they had to do: men that took God alone for their leader 
and guide, and Jived according to law, to wit, the right 
reason of naivre, and possessed not only freedom in 
themselves, but even imbued all that came near them with 
a spirt of freedom. Nay, in our time, there yet are 
persons, images, as it were, of them, stamped with a perfect 
nobility from the archetypal model of men of wisdom; for it 
does not follow because the souls of their opponents, through 
the enslavemeut of folly and the rest of the vices, have been 
bereft of freedom, that, therefore, so too is the whole race of 
man. But if people have failed to advance in huge serried 
masses and by troops. ihere is no reason for wonder ; for, in 
the first place, things of exceeding beauty are rare; and, in the 
next, those men who get out of the way of the main crowd of 
random folk, aud bave leisure for the contemplation of the 
things of nature, vow that, so far as may be in their power, 
they will restore uprightness to life, for virtue is communi- 
cative of good service; but when they fail of this by reason of 
the monstrous thivugs that flood city by city as if by a deluge, 
which things the passions of the soul have joined with vice in 
accumulating. they make their escape, so as not to be borne 
down by the vehemence of the rash that is like a winter 
torrent’s force. 

“ But with regard to curselves, were any of us really zealous 
for improvement, we ought to trace out the hiding places of 
these men, and sit as very suppliants and entreat them to 
come forward to reclaim aod humanise our life tbat has growao 
savaze avd brotal, by announcing, in place of war and slavery 
and iils uvspeakable, peace aad bountiful p'eniy of other 
blessiogs to flow around. 

* Bat vowadays it is for money's sake ovly ibat we search 
all retired corners and tear open the rigid and craggy veias of 
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the earth. And much of the level country is opened out in 
mines, and no small part of the mountainous districts too, 
where we are searching out gold and silver, copper and iron, 
and the other material elements; for empty opinion, setting 
up cloudy conceit as a god, has gone down to the very depths 
of the sea in its investigations whether there be stored up 
anywhere out of sight any beautiful thing which might suit 
the external senses, and, discovering sundry kinds of precious 
stones, some adhering to rocks and some to oyster shells, 
which latter fetch a higher price still, has exalted into honour 
a cheat of the eyes. 

“ But for the sake of wisdom, or temperance, or courage, or 
righteousness, the earth, even in its accessible part, remains 
antraversed, and the sea unnavigated in the regions shippers 
sail season by season during the year. 

“ Yet, after all, what need is there of journeying or sea- 
faring for the tracking and investigation of virtue, whose 
roots the Maker places not a remote way off, but close at 
hand, exactly as saith the sage lawgiver of the Jews : ‘ They 
are in thy mouth, and in thy heart, and in thy hands’ (Deut. 
xxx. 14), giving mystically to understand, by means of 
figures, words, actions, designs, all of which in very truth 
stand in need of the art of the cultivator. 

* %* * + * * 

“Tn respect of what grows out of the ground, neither is the 
fruit trees, nor are the trees fruit; but with respect to what 
springs forth in the soul, the whole of its scions are absolutely 
converted into the nature of fruit; for instance, into prudence, 
righteousness, courage, temperance. 

“‘Since, then, we have such aid given us towards virtue, 
must we not blush in asserting the lack of wisdom in the race 
of mankind, when it were possible, by blowing it up after the 
way of a smouldering spark in wood, to kindle it into flame? 
But in very fact, in the matters towards which, as being so 
closely akin and personal, we ought to make our efforts, 
we show great unreadiness and persistent indifference, 
whereby the germs of nobility become gradually destroyed, 
while, on the contrary, we have an insatiate desire and 
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longing for those things which it were reasonable to dispense 
with. It is owing to this, that on the one hand, earth and sea 
are full of men who are rich and of lofty rank and indulgent 
in voluptuousness, whilst, on the other hand, of men of prudence 
and righteousness and urbanity, the number is exceedingly 
small. 

“ But for a thing to be small, nay, though it be rare too, is 
not to be non-existent. A witness of this are both Greece 
and foreign climes; for in the former country flourished those 
that have been truly styled the seven sages, albeit others had 
risen high before, and probably after, their time, the memory 
of the ancients not having been obliterated by the length of 
the ages, or in the case of the more modern sages having been 
obscured by the prevalent neglect of contemporaries ; and in 
foreign climes, wherein they are ambassadors of words and 
works, there are very numerous bodies of virtuous and good 
en. 

“ Among the Persians there is the order of the Mages, who 
deeply investigate the works of nature for the discovery of 
truth, and in leisure’s quiet are initiated into and expound 
in clearest significance the Divine virtues. 

“In India, too, there is the sect of the Gymnosophists, who 
in addition to speculative philosophy diligently cultivate the 
ethical also, and have made their life an absolute ensample of 
virtue. 

“ Palestine, moreover, and Syria are not without their harvest 
of virtuous excellence, which region is inhabited by no small 
portion of the very populous nation of the Jews. 

“There are counted among them certain ones by name 
Mssenes, in number about four thousand, who derive their 
name, in my opinion by an inaccurate trace, from the term 
in the Greek language for holiness [Essén or LHssavos, 
essene ; Hosios, holy], inasmuch as they have shown them- 
selves pre-eminently devoted to the service of God ;* not in 
sacrifice of living animals, but rather in determination to 
make their own minds fit for holy offering. 





* Oeparevtat eor. 
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“In the first place, they dwell in villages, and avoid cities, 
on account of the wonted licentiousness of the citizen class, 
being sensible that as from pestilential air there springs 
bodily disease, so from such associations is contracied an 
irremediable evil influence upon the soul. 

“Some of them work the land, and others follow such 
handicrafts as are co-operative of peace, aud so _ benefit 
both themselves and those that come in contact with them. 
They do not lay up treasures of silver and gold, por acquire 
vast seciious of land out of a desire for revenues, but provide 
only as many things as pertain to the necessary uses of life. 
For, notwithstanding that they alone, out of. almost all 
mankind, are in a state without wealth and without posses- 
sions, and that by their studied choice rather than from any 
lack of prosperity, they yet accouut themselves the most rich, 
deeming satisfaction with little aud contentedness of mind to 
be, as in truth they are, a superabundance. 

“ Of arrows, or javelins, or swords, or helmet, or breasiplate, 
or shield, you would not find a single manufacturer among 
them, or an armourer or military engineer, or, in sbort, anyone 
who supplies things belonging to war, or indeed such tbings 
of a peaceable character as may be available for evil purposes. 

“They do not even dream of commerce or pedlary, or 
shipowning, as they reject with abhorrence every outlet to 
greed. As for slaves, there is not so much as a single one 
amongst them, but all are free and mutually yield kiod offices 
one to another. 

** Slave-masters they condewn, not only as unjust, inasmuch 
as they outrage the very principle of equality, but also as 
impious, because they subvert the ordinance of nature, who, 
giving birth to all alike, and like a mother nurturing mea as 
legitimate brethren, formed them so pot in name but in actual 
reality. But this natural relationship, treacherous greed, 
stimulated by success, has thrown into disorder, producing 
strangership instead of family feeling, and enmity instead of 
friendliness. 

“Of philosophy, the dialectical department, as beiug in 
nowise necessary for the acquisition of virtue, they abandon 
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to the word-catchers ; and the part that treats of the nature 
of things, as being beyond human nature, they leave to 
speculative air-gazers, with the exception of that part of it 
which deals with the subsistence of God and the genesis of 
all things ; but the ethical they right well work out, using 
for trainers their hereditary laws, which it were inconceivable 
human sovl should devise without a possessing inspiration of 
God. 

“ These they expound at all times, but pre-eminently on the 
seventh days. For the seventh day is held sacred, and 
thereon they abstain from other works, and go to sacred 
places called synagogues, where they sit in ranks according 
to age, the younger below the elder, and with becoming 
orderliness, hold themselves with listening ears. Then one 
takes the books and reads, and another of the most 
experienced comes forward and expounds such things as 
are not well-known, for most things are philosophically 
treated among them through symbols according to the old- 
fashioned mode of pursuit. They are iusiructed in reverence, 
devotion, equity, practical economy, civil polity, the under- 
standing of things which, judged by truth, are good, bad, or 
indifferent, the choice of things that are meet, and the 
avoidance of the contrary, for which they follow a threefold 
standard and canon, love of God, love of virtue, and love of 
mankind. 

“ Of their love of God they afford numberless evidences in 
their persevering aod sustained purity through the whole of 
life, their avoidance of oaths and falsehood, their firm belief 
that the Divine Being is the author of all good, and of nought 
that is evil. Of their love of virtue they give proofs in their 
contempt for riches, glory, or pleasure, in their self-control 
and steadfastness ; also in their contentment with little, their 
simplicity, cheerfulness, freedom from arrogance, observance 
of law, healthy calm, and all similar qualities. Of their love 
for men they give evidences in their benevolence and equality, 
and in their community of goods that beggars description, 
whereanent it will not be out of place to say a few words. 

“ Firstly, then, no one has a house so far his private property, 
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as not contingently to belong to all. For, to the end of their 
living together in companies, it is thrown open also to their 
brethren in the cause, when they come from other quarters. 
Moreover, there is one treasury and expenditure for all; they 
have a common stock of clothing, and victuals in common by 
the arrangement of messrooms. 

“Such a thing as the adoption of a joint roof, a joint diet, 
or a common table, one could not find in matter-of-fact 
establishment among any other people. And is it at all 
likely ? for whatever those that work during the day get for 
wages, they retain not as their own, but hand over to the 
common stock, and make of their own service a common 
benefit to all that wish to use it. 

“And those that fall sick are not neglected because they 
cannot provide, since there are kept in readiness out of the 
common stock the necessaries for tending them, so that they 
can expend with all freedom out of an ample abundance. 

«To elders is paid respect, and honour and attentive heed, 
just as parents meet with at the hands of their own legitimate 
children, who succour them in their old age by manual service 
and numberless attentions with entire ungrudgingness. 

“Such athletes of virtue as these are turned out by a 
philosophy that, without fussing with Greek names, sets forth 
for exercises praiseworthy actions as the source whence 
unenslaveable freedom gains its security. 

“Now in proof of what I have adduced, there have from 
time to time risen up in that country many mighty men, 
bringing into play different characters and policies ; for some 
exerted themselves to surpass wild beasts in untameable 
ferocity, and left no acts of cruelty undone, sacrificing their 
subjects in flocks, and like butchers hewing them limb from 
limb even while yet alive; and made not an end until the 
same calamities awaited them from the hand of the justice 
that overlooks human affairs. Others, again, converting their 
frenzy and madness into a different kind of wickedness, 
cultivated an inexpressible bitterness, conversed quietly, and 
under the mask of a gentle voice betrayed a revengeful 
temper, fawning like venomous dogs and becoming the causes 
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of irremediable evils, and left behind them throughout the 
cities, as monuments of their impiety and hatred to human 
kind, the never to be forgotten miseries of the afflicted. 
But yet not one either of the horribly cruel hearted or of the 
all-wily and false could succeed in fathering any: guilt upon 
the said assembly of Essenes, or holy ones, But all suc- 
cumbed before the noble character of these men, recognised 
them as being independent and free by nature, and chanted 
the praises of their common meals and of their fellowship 
that transcends description, and is a pattern of a life perfect 
and most blest.” (Philo, Every Virtuous Man is Free, 
§ 10-13.) 

In the preceding account it will have been observed from a 
footnote, that the Essenes are described as “ 'Therapeuts of 
God”—true worshippers. In the followimg is described— 
under the name of Therapeuts—an order of recluses, in many 
ways resembling the Essenes, but more extreme in their mode 
of life. 

“‘ Having discoursed of Essenes, who strove after and wrought 
out the life of action, and excelled in all, or what is, at least, a 
more supportable thing to say, in most of its parts, I will 
forthwith, and in pursuance of the due sequence of my subject, 
say what is fitting concerning those that embraced the life of 
contemplation, making no additions of my own for embellish- 
ment, which it is the custom of all poets and prose writers to 
do, through lack of honest diligence, but clinging simply to 
Truth herself, of whom I know that even the cleverest narrator 
is apt to grow weary. Nevertheless one must struggle 
through, and with earnestness contend; for it is not right 
that the greatness of the virtue of the men should be made an 
excuse for neglect with such as deem that naught that is noble 
should be doomed to silence. 

“The scope of the philosophers is manifested at once by the 
appellation: for they are called, with true literal sense of the 
words, men and women T'herapeuts ;* either, forsooth, inso- 





* The Greek word has the double signification of acts of worship or 
service, and healing. 
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much as they possess a superior healing art to that current in 
cities (for that heals bodies only, while this one heals souls 
too, that are broaght nigh death by disorders grievous and 
hard to cure, brought on by pleasures aod lusts, griefs and 
fears, greeds aad follies and wrongs, and the endless multitude 
of the other passions and vices), or else insomuch as they 
have learned from nature and the sacred laws to serve the One 
that Is, who is better than goodness, more absolute than unity, 
and more the first cause than the Monad. For among those 


that profess piety whom can one fairly class with these men? 
* * * * * * 


*‘ Those entering on the life of a Therapeut do so, not 
through the influence of custom, nor from the advice or recom- 
mendation of others ; but because they are carried away by 
a heavenly love, just as those who are inspired with the 
Bacchic or Corybantic frenzy are in ecstatic rapture so long 
as they bebold their desire. And so, by reason of their 
longing for the immortal and blessed life, they deem tbat their 
mortal existence bas already come to an end, and abandon 
their property to sons or daughters, or other kinsfolk, with 
willing mind assigning their inheritance to them; and if they 


have no kinsfolk, then to companions and friends. 
* * * * * * 


“The cares of goods and possessions eat up the years; 
but to be thrifiy with time is good; for, according to the 
physician Hippocrates, life is short, but art is long. This, it 
seems to me, is what Homer occultly implies in the Iliad at 
the beginning of the thirteenth book, by the following words ; 

The Mysians fighting hand to hand, 
And the mare-milking, noble band, 
Milk-fed, and used to frugal fare ; 
Most righteous of mankind they are. 


“For anxiety concerning subsistence and money-getting 
engenders injustice by reason of the inequality resulting, 
while the contrary principle of life leads to justice by means 
of equality, according to which the wealth of nature has been 
marked out, surpassing in true fortune, as it does, that based 
upon empty opinions. 
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“When, therefore, people abandon possession of their pro- 
perty without being caught by any further bait, they flee without 
turning round, relinquishing brethren, children, wives, parents, 
multitudinous relationships, friendly companionships, father- 
lands wherein they were born and brought up, notwith- 
standing that the habitual is an attraction and most potent 
in allurement. 

“They leave home, not for another city, as do those who 
entreat to be purchased from their owners, that is to say, 
either unfortunate or worthless slaves, contriving a change of 
masters, not freedom for themselves (for every city, even the 
best ordered, is full of indescribable uproars and plagues and 
disorders, which no one once under the guidance of wisdom 
would undergo); but they make their sojournings outside of 
walls in gardens or farms, following after an eremite state, not 
through an uncivilised and studied misanthropy, but because 
of the intercourse with persons of dissimilar habitude, which 
they realise to be profitless and harmful. 

“There are many parts of the world in which this class may 
be found; for both Greece and the barbarian lands must 
needs have their share in what is good and perfect. They 
are, however, in greatest abundance in Egypt in every one 
of the so-called departments, and especially round about 
Alexandria. The principal persons draw up their colony 
from all quarters, as to a fatherland of Therapeuts, unto a 
certain well-regarded spot, which lies on Lake Marea, on a 
somewhat low hill, very well situated, both with regard to 
security and the mildness of the air. That security is 
afforded by the encircling farm buildings and villages, and 
the mildness of the air by the continual breezes dispensed 
from the lake that opens out into the sea, and from the open 
sea that lies not far off. For light are the breezes from the 
open sea, whilst those from the lake that opens out into the 
sea are heavy, and the mixture of these produces a settled 
character of much wholesomeness. 

“‘The houses of these associated people are exceedingly 
simple, merely affording a shelter in respect of the two things 
most necessary, to wit, against the heat of the sun, and icy 
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chill of the air. They are not close to each other, like those in 
cities, for it is irksome and unpleasant for those that have 
striven for an eremite state to have neighbours always at 
their heels; nor are they far apart, both on account of the 
fellowship which the brethren cling to, and also to provide for 
mutual assistance in case of incursion of robbers. 

“In each house there is a shrine, known as the sanctuary 
and place of solitude, which they use for seclusion and the 
consummation of the mysteries of the life of holiness, for they 
bring in thither neither drink nor food, nor anything else 
whatever related to the needs of the body, but only laws and 
oracles divinely given through prophets, and hymns, and 
such other things as tend to the increase and perfection of 
knowledge and religion. Nay rather they ever keep unforgotten 
the memory of God, so that even in their dreams no image 
other than the beauties of the divine virtues and powers is 
presented to the mind. 

‘‘ Many accordingly, too, are given to speech in sleep, and 
deal in dreams with the long-praised apophthegms of the sacred 
philosophy. ‘Twice each day they are wont to pray, at the 
dawn and at evening; asking at sunrise that the brightness 
of the day may be a real brightness, so that their mind may 
be filled with a full measure of heavenly light ; praying at 
set of sun that the soul being on that account completely 
relieved of the burden of the external senses and their objects, 
and settled in its own senate house and council chamber, may 
follow in the track of truth. 

‘The intervening space, too, from dawn to evening is with 
them wholly a discipline. For they read the sacred scrip- 
tures and seek after wisdom by allegorical exposition of the 
hereditary philosophy, inasmuch as they regard what consti- 
tutes the letter of each utterance as the symbol of a nature 
that is withheld from sight but revealed in the hidden 
meanings.* They possess, besides, compositions of ancient 
men, who were the founders of the school, and bequeathed 





* With this des«ription of the system of the Therapeuts may be com- 
pared Philo’s reference to the symbolic studies of the Essenes, contained 
in the preceding extract. 
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many a memorial of the allegorical manner, of which they 
avail themselves by way of archetypes, and so closely follow 
the method of the original school. As it appears, they are 
not given to contemplation only, but likewise compose songs 
and hymns to God in all kinds of metres and melody, 
moulding them of necessity in rhythms of some gravity. 
Kach of the six days they severally spend in abiding by 
themselves in the chosen places of solitude, and seek after 
wisdom in study, never going beyond the threshold of the 
open outer court, nor even remotely contemplating such a 
thing. But on the seventh day they ‘assemble as to a common 
public meeting, and sit down in order according to age with 
becoming mien, keeping their hands close, the right betwixt 
the breast and the beard, and the left withdrawn and by 
the flank. Then the eldest and most experienced in the 
apophthegms comes forward, and with steadfast look and 
steadfast voice, with consideration and purpose, delivers a 
discourse ; not making a display of a power of arguments 
like the orators or like the sophists of the present day, but 
searching through and expounding the precise meaning latent 
in the thoughts, which is of a kind not to sit at the tips of the 
ears, but to penetrate through the sense of hearing unto the 
soul, and with steadiness tarry there. The rest, all in 
quietness, hearken to what he commends to them, manifesting 
their feelings merely by an approving gesture of the eye or 
head. This common sanctuary, into which they congregate 
every seventh day, is an enclosure made in two parts, the one 
distinguished as the men’s apartment, the other as the women’s. 
For in truth the women are in the habit of joining in the 
audience, holding as they do the self-same zeal and the same 
principle of life. The partition between the rooms, as far as 
to three or four cubits from the ground floor upwards, is built 
up like a breastwork. But as for the upper part, as far as the 
roof, it is void, this arrangement being for two reasons; both 
for the preservation of the becoming modesty of the feminine 
nature ; and secondly, that they may conveniently be able to 
catch the words by being seated within earshot, with nothing 
to intercept the voice of the speaker. 
11—2 
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“‘Self-mastery they lay down to be as it were the first 
foundation of the soul, and build on this the other virtues. 
Not one of them would take food or drink before sundown, 
inasmuch as they judge the pursuit of wisdom to be the work 
worthy of light, whilst the darkness befits the corporeal needs, 
on which account they apportion the day to the one, and a 
brief portion of the night to the other. Some of them even 
have so disproportioned a yearning for knowledge implanted 
in them, that for three days they make food a mere matter of 
memory. Nay, some are so rejoiced and revel in the banquet 
of wisdom, when she richly and grudgelessly leads out the 
chorus of her conceptions, that they hold out even for double 
that time, and will scarcely, after six days, taste even necessary 
food, being wont, as folks say of the genus of cicadas, to be 
nourished on air, their singing, I suppose, making up for their 
lack in other respects. 

“ The seventh day they regard as all holy and a high festival, 
and deem it worthy of especial prerogative, and thereon, after 
the due care of the soul, they anoint their bodies too, giving 
them, much after the manner of cattle, a respite from the 
constraint ot labour. 

“They use for food nothing costly, but a frugal bread with 
salt for a relish, which the delicate livers do further season 
with hyssop; their drink is running water. The mistresses 
which nature has set in the ground of human kind—hunger 
and thirst to wit—they charm away, conferring nothing upon 
them in the way of flattery, but veritable things of use, 
without which life cannot be sustained. Wherefore they 
eat so as not to be hungry, and drink so as not to be thirsty, 
but revolt from repletion as an enemy and traitor to soul and 
body. 

“There are, as we know, two kinds of covering, the one 
clothing, the other a house; with regard to their houses it 
has already been said that they are without adornment and 
simply built, being constructed with a view to the necessary 
only. And in like manner their clothing is most economical, 
designed for a defence against both frost and heat, being a 
thick cloak of some shaggy fell for winter, and a sleeveless 
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vest or fine linen garment for summer. For in fine they 
practise modesty without pride, regarding deception as pride’s 
foundation, whilst freedom from pride owes its origin to truth, 
each, as it were, acting as a fountain-head. For from decep- 
tion there flows the multiform species of evils, whilst from 
truth flows rich abundance of good things both human and 
divine. 

“] purpose moreover describing their common assemblages, 
and their cheerier pastimes at banquets, by setting in contrast 
the banquets of other people. For some, when they have 
greedily gorged themselves with undiluted liquor, as if it was 
not wine they were drinking, but something of deranging and 
maddening potency, or the most formidable thing in existence 
for driving a man out of his natural reason, strike out wildly, 
and rage about like untamed dogs. . . . Others, amongst such 
as seem to belong to the more moderate kind of drinkfellows, 
imbibe the wine raw like a mandrake potion, loll and push 
forward their left elbow and crane their neck sideways, 
possessed as it were by the demons of the cups, and then sink 
into deep sleep, without either sight or hearing of anything, 
and asif they had but one single sense, taste, the most slavish 
of all. Others, too, I know, who, when they have got full up 
to the throat with liquor, before they are completely baptized 
in it, make preparation beforehand by voluntary contributions 
and pledges for the booze of the succeeding day, conceiving 
that a great part of the merriment of the moment lies in the 
foretaste of the drunkenness of the morrow. In this way they 
pass their lives, forever without house or home, the foes of 
their parents, their wives, their children, the foes, too, of their 
country, and the enemies of themselves. For a tipsy, sottish 
life is a snare to everyone. 

“ Perhaps some might be inclined to approve the arrange- 
ment of banquets that now is everywhere the fashion, owing to 
longings after Italian extravagance and luxury, which both 
Greeks and foreigners have emulated, and so adapt their 
preparations rather for show than for entertainment. For 
they use triple couches, and couch coverings adorned with 
turtoiseshell and ivory, and the costliest material, the greater 
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number being inlaid with precious stones; fleecy cushions of 
sea purple, with gold and silver embroidery, and others dipped 
in bright dyes of all the colours of the rainbow, to allure the 
sight, and an array of drinking goblets arranged according to 
their particular kinds... . They have slave servitors, too, 
well-shaped and of exceeding beauty, as if they were come 
not more for the sake of service than of delighting the eyes 
of the spectators by their appearance. . . . When they are 
completely nauseated, with their bellies filled up to the very 
gorge, but their desires still unsated, they grow tired of foods, 
and turning their heads round on every side, they cast about 
with their eyes and nostrils, gloating on the fleshiness and 
quantity of the viands, and sniffing up the fatty steam and 
odour as it exhales. Thereafter, when they have become 
glutted with both sights and scents, they stimulate appetite by 
lavish belaudments on the score of costliness of the provision 
made and of their host. 

*‘But why should I enlarge upon these things, which are 
already esteemed by the generality of more moderate persons 
as giving the rein to lusts, the diminution of which were 
profitable? For surely anyone would pray for hunger and 
thirst the most lamentable, rather than for the limitless 
superfluity of foods and drinks at such sumptuous feasts as 
these. 

“« Since the entertainments of the widest celebrity are full of 
such trifling folly. . . . I will set in contrast the entertain- 
ments of those that have consecrated their private life and 
themselves to knowledge and contemplation of the affairs of 
nature, in accordance with the most sacred guidance of the 
prophet Moses. 

“In the first place, these people muster every seven weeks, 
and they venerate not merely the simple period of seven days, 
but also its square. . . Therefore when they assemble together 
clad in white and of joyful countenance, keeping the highest 
solemnity, and at a signal from one of the ephemereuts 
(ministers of the day)—the name they give to those engaged 
in such services—before they sit at table, they stand one after 
the other in a row in order, and stretching up their eyes and 
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hands toward heaven—the first because they have learned to 
turn their gaze upon what is worth looking on; the second 
because they are unsoiled by lucre, and defile themselves on no 
pretext with aught connected with money getting—they pray 
that the festivity may be made well-pleasing to God, and may 
pass off in harmony with intelligence. 

“ After these prayers, the elders arrange themselves at 
table, following the order of their entrance. They do not regard 
any as elders merely on account of length of years and 
antiquity ; nay more, they even regard such as youths, if it be 
late in life that they have shown love for the principles of the 
school; but those whom they style elders are they that 
beginning from their earliest age have spent their youth and 
bloom in the contemplative sphere of philosophy, which 
assuredly is its most beautiful and divine portion. 

““The women, too, join in the feast, the greater number of 
whom, though of some advancement in years, are actually 
virgins in chastity, being so not from necessity like some of 
the priestesses among the Greeks, who owe it rather to strict 
ward than to the resolution of their own will; but, by reason 
of their pursuit of and yearning after wisdom, to which they 
are earnest to make their life conform, they have disregarded 
the body’s pleasures, reaching after no mortal but an im- 
mortal offspring, which can be produced of itself by that 
soul alone that is God-loving, the Father having sown in it 
rays of the light, Intelligence, whereby it will be able to 
perceive the principles of wisdom. 

“ Their arrangement at table is that the men sit apart at the 
right, the women apart at the left. In case anyone should by 
any chance imagine that cushions, even though not of a costly 
character, yet at any rate of some amount of softness, are 
prepared for people who are of good birth and bred in 
civilisation and practisers of philosophy, I may say that they 
use mattrasses of the commonest material, the papyrus of the 
country, of which they make piles upon the ground, projecting 
a little where the elbows rest in order to be leant upon. The 
Spartan rigour of life they somewhat relax, but always and 
everywhere cultivate a free-spirited liberal contentment with 
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frugality, hating with all their might the alluring potions of 
pleasure. They are not served by slaves, for they look upon 
the possession of servitors or bondsmen to be absolutely 
contrary to nature. For she gave birth to all in a state of 
freedom, but the injustice and covetousness of some men who 
emulously desire the arch-evil, inequality, have straitened men 
and vested the stronger with power over the weaker. 

“In this sacred banquet above all there is, as I said, no 
bondsman, but free men serve, performing the offices of 
service not under compulsion, not in subjection to orders, but 
with willing purpose, forestalling by speed and readiness any 
signal. For they are not any chance freemen that are ordained 
for these attendances, but the youths most distinguished by 
merit amongst the whole body, all possible care being taken 
in selection ; and they act as is befitting civilised and well-born 
persons hasting forwards to the fulness of virtue; and just 
as legitimate sons with affectionate rivalry attend upon the 
wants of their fathers and mothers, so do they deem their 
common parents to be more closely related to them than those 
connected by blood, inasmuch as with those that are rightly 
principled there is no nearer bond of kinship than virtuous 
nobility. They come in to perform their service ungirdled 
and with the frock flowing loose, so as not to introduce into 
this banquet of theirs any semblance whatever to the servile 
manner. Some persons, I know, will laugh when they hear 
this; but they that laugh will be people who do things meet 
for weeping and lamentation. Wine is not brought in on 
those days, but water of the clearest, cold for the generality, 
but hot for the delicate livers among the seniors. The table, 
too, is pure of aught that has blood, and thereon is bread for 
food, with the addition of salt, to which now and then a 
seasoning of hyssop is added as a relish on account of the 
fastidious. For just as the priests are guided by the right 
and true Logos to sacrifice offerings without wine, so are 
these people to make such of their lives. For wine is the 
stimulant of folly, and costly rich fare is the provocative of 
lust, the most insatiate nursling of the brood. 

“The beginning of the banquet is as I have said. Now after 
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the fellow feasters have got to table in the order described, 
and those acting as attendants are standing in their proper 
place ready for ministry, is there verily no carouse, some 
one might ask? [There is a gap in the text here, which 
probably was originally filled by a description of the friends 
partaking in their frugal supper.] [(Suggested reading) 
Then, as there grows a silence,] nay even more than before, 
so that no one ventures even to utter a syllable or to breathe 
hard, some one makes investigation into something of what 
exists in the sacred literature, or solves some question put by 
another, taking no thought whatever for display. For he is 
not reaching out after laudation for cleverness in words, but 
desirous only to see some point with greater precision, and 
when he has thus seen it himself, not to grudge it to others 
who, though they be not equally sharpsighted with himself, have 
at all events a corresponding desire to learn. And he adopts 
indeed a somewhat slow method of instruction, persevering 
and lingering over it with repetitions in order to impress the 
thoughts strongly upon their souls. For, if the interpretation 
be made by one who glibly and as it were at a breath strings 
his sentences together, the mind of such hearers as cannot 
closely follow gets behindhand, and fails to catch hold of the 
words as they are spoken. ‘The listeners, on the other hand, 
plant themselves uprightly and turn towards him, and remain 
in one and the same posture to give ear, indicating their 
attention and apprehension by a nod or a look, and their 
praise of the speaker by the beaming of the countenance and 
a gentle bearing round, but any doubt or perplexity by a 
slighter movement of the head and by the forefinger of the 
right hand. No less attention, too, than that shown by those 
at table is paid by the youths in attendance. 

“The explanations of the sacred scriptures are made by 
giving the deep meanings which lie in allegories. For the 
whole range of laws seems to these men to be like a living 
creature which has for body the express commandments, but 
for soul the invisible meaning which is stored up in the verbal 
forms, in which significance the rational soul begins dis- 
tinctly to contemplate that which is properly akin to itself, 
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and beholds as it were through a mirror of the mere terms 
the extraordinary beauties of thought that are introduced, 
and as it unfolds and reveals the symbols it brings the naked 
inner sense into light, for such as are able by the aid of slight 
indications to behold the invisible through the agency of the 
visible. 

“When then the president seems to have adequately dis- 
coursed, and to have arrived at a position accordant with his 
purpose, and the attention of one has been reached by the 
argumentation and of others by the lecture itself, there 
proceeds applause from all as from people rejoicing in concert 
at what has been brought to view. 

“ And then one rises up and sings a hymn made in honour 
of God, either a new one which he has himself composed, or 
some ancient hymn of the poets of old time. For they have 
left behind them many measures and melodies, whether of 
trimeter verse, of processional psalms, or of hymns for 
libations and the altar, also set pieces and choric songs, well 
measured out in diversified strains. 

« After him others also rise in their rank in befitting order, 
whilst all else listen in perfect quiet, save when it is proper 
for them to sing the burden or retrain ; for then they all, both 
men and women, raise their voices. And when each singer 
has concluded, the young men bring in the table just before 
mentioned, whereon is the all-hallowed food, namely, leavened 
bread together with its additional condiment of prepared salt, 
with which hyssop is mingled, out of reverence for the holy 
table votively set up in the hallowed antechamber of the 
shrine. For upon this there are loaves and prepared salt 
without spices: the loaves too are unieavened, and the salt is 
without mixture. For it were fitting that such things as are 
simplest and most clearly pure should be allotted to the most 
excellent class of the priests, as an award for their public 
ministration, whilst others should emulate their likeness, but 
abstain from the loaves, in order that the most excellent may 

possess a privilege. 

“ Now, after the supper they hold the sacred festival of the 
nocturnal vigil. And this night-long celebration is conducted 
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as follows. They all stand up in a mass, and about the middle 
of the entertainment there are at first formed two choruses, the 
one of men, the other of women. A conductor and coryphzeus is 
cho sen for each one, one selected alike for dignity and tuneful- 
ness. Then they sing hymns composed and addressed to the 
Deity in many measures and melodies, at one time elevating 
their voices in unison, at another gesticulating and dancing to 
tune with antiphonal successions of sweet sound, and inspira- 
tionally produce, at one time marches, at another uninterrupted 
periods of song, composing for themselves the strains of the 
turnings and returnings of the dance where necessary. Then, 
when each chorus of the men and women has feasted 
separately by itself, drinking, like as those in the Bacchic 
orgies drink unmixed wine, the draught of the love of God, 
they join together and form one chorus out of both, in imita- 
tion of that which in old time was established by the Red Sea 
to commemorate the wondrous works that were done there. 

. . Both men and women being moved by rapture became 
one chorus, and sang hymns of grateful praise to the Saviour 
God, Moses the prophet acting as corypheus for the men, 
and Mariam the prophetess for the women. This most of all 
is the model followed by the chorus of the Therapeuts, male 
and female; and the high notes of the women, answering with 
re-echoing and antiphonal melodies to the deep tones of the 
men, produces a most harmonious and thoroughly musical 
symphony and concert. All-beauteous the ideas, all-beauteous 
the expressions, and reverend the choral worshippers. ‘The 
aim, too, of the ideas, the expressions and the worshippers, is 
religion. Under the intoxicating spell, then, of this beautiful 
drunkenness, until early morn, without heaviness of head or 
(lrowsiness of eye, nay with more perfect wakefulness than 
when they came to the banquet, both as to their eyes and their 
whole body, they stand looking towards the dawn, and when 
they behold the sun uprising, they stretch forth their hands 
toward heaven, and pray for the happy day and for truth and 
sharpsightedness of understanding. And after the prayers 
they each retire into their own sanctuaries, again to lead their 
wonted life of philosophy, and to till the soil. 
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“So far, then, extend my remarks on the subject of the 
Therapeuts, who have clung to the contemplation of nature, 
and have lived in it and the soul alone, being citizens of 
heaven as well as of the world, and unfeignedly united with 
the Father and the Creator of all, by their virtue, which 
procured for them love, and added the most appropriate 
prerogative of nobility which transcends all gifts of fortune, 
and is the first comer to the very summit of blessedness.”’ 
(Philo., Vit. Contemp.) 

The description of the Essenes that follows is from the pen 
of Josephus, a Jew born in Jerusalem a. p. 37. He opposed 
the determination of his countrymen to revolt against Rome, 
and was present during the siege of Jerusalem. Afterwards 
he lived principally at Rome. He wrote his “ History of the 
Jewish War ” in Syro-Chaldaic, for the use of his countrymen, 
and afterwards translated it into Greek, for the benefit of the 
Western Jews and the Romans, with the cultured amongst 
whom Greek was the fashionable language. About 93 a.p. 
he brought out his “ Antiquities of the Jews.” 

“There are three sects of philosophers among the Jews. 
Those of the first are styled Pharisees, of the second 
Sadducees, and of the third, and these really seem to follow 
a holy discipline, are called Essenes. They are Jews by birth, 
but show fraternal regard one to the other more than the rest. 
These individuals reject the sensual pleasures as vice, while 
self-control and non-subjection to the passions they regard as 
virtue. There is also a disdain of marriage amongst them, 
but they receive the children of others, whilst still tender for 
learning, and regard them as their own kin, and impress them 
with their own morals. Marriage and the succession conse- 
quent thereon, they do not altogether repudiate, but they 
shun the wanton ways of women, and are persuaded that not 
one of them preserves her fidelity to one man. 

“They are contemners of riches, and have a marvellous 
system of holding things in common, and there is not to be 
found among them one surpassing the rest in possessions. For 
the rule is for those that enter their sect to make their 
substance public property for the order. So that, amongst 
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them all, there is not to be seen either the abjectness of 
poverty or the elevation of wealth, but the possessions of 
each are thrown into a common fund, and form one property 
for all like brothers. 

““They regard oil as a defilement, and if one gets smeared 
against his will, his body is straightway washed clean of it. 
‘To be dry-skinned they hold to be comely, also to be entirely 
dressed in white. The stewards of their common property are 
elected by general vote, and none is distinguishable from the 
general body in respect of such offices. 

“There is no one city appertaining to them, but in each 
there are many of them dwelling ; and to such of their persua- 
sion as are come from any other place, whatever they have is 
thrown open as freely as if it were their own; and they go to 
visit those whom they have never seen before, as if they were 
most intimate. For this reason, too, they take their journeys 
away from home without making any special provision what- 
ever, save that they carry arms on account of robbers. In 
every city of the order a steward is appointed for the special 
behalf of strangers, to dispense clothing and necessaries. 
Their bodily dress and fashion is like unto children brought 
up in fear. They change neither garments nor sandals, before 
they are first altogether in rags, or worn threadbare by time. 
‘hey neither buy nor sell anything amongst themselves, but 
each one gives of his own things to anyone that is in need, 
and receives correspondingly what is useful of the others. 
But even without any consideration being given they get 
whatever they may want made over to them freely. 

“ With respect to the Divine Power they are peculiarly 
reverential, for before the rising of the sun they utter not a 
word upon worldly matters, but address some of the prayers 
of their forefathers to it, as if supplicating it to rise. There- 
after they are dismissed by their superintendents to the 
handicrafts in which each is skilled, and work uninterruptedly 
until the fifth hour. Then they again gather into one place, 
girt with linen aprons, and so wash the body with streams of 
cold water. After this purification they flock to a separate 
building, where none of those outside the faith has permission 
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to enter; and they themselves go clean to the refectory as 
into some sacred precinct. And when, with quietness, they have 
taken their seats, the baker puts loaves before them in order, 
while the cook sets by each a single dish consisting of one 
kind of food. ‘The priest prefaces the meal by prayer, and it 
is unlawful for anyone to taste before the prayer. After the 
meal is ended, there is an invocation again; and so both at 
beginning and ending they render honour to God as the prime 
giver of the food. Thereupon they lay aside the garments as 
if they were sacred, and again betake themselves to their 
tasks until evening. On their return they sup together, when 
any strangers who may happen to be among them, equally sit 
at table along with them. Never clamour desecrates the 
house, nor tumult, but each allows to the other his part in the 
talking in turn; and the silence of those that are within 
appears to those that are without as some awful mystery. 
The reason for this is their continual sobriety, and the fact 
that their meat and drink are portioned out to them to the 
extent only of satisfying appetite. 

“Whilst in other matters there is nothing which they do 
without the appointment of their superintendents, there are 
yet these two things in which they have unfettered spon- 
taneous power—succour and compassion. For of their own 
accord they are allowed to help the deserving, whensoever 
they are in need, and to furnish food to the destitute; but to 
make gifts to their own kindred is not allowed them without 
the sanction of the stewards. 

“They are just masters of anger, curbers of passion, 
champions of fidelity, ministers of peace. Everything that 
is said by them is of more force than an oath, while they shun 
swearing, regarding it as worse than perjury; for, say they, 
he that is not trusted without the name of God is already 
condemned. 

“They give extraordinary study to the compositions of the 
ancients, selecting especially such parts as concern the benefit 
of soul and body. Hence their investigation of protective 
roots and of the peculiar properties of stones for the cure of 
sufferings. 
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“To one that aims at entering their sect admission is not 
immediate, but he remains a whole year outside it and is 
subjected to their rule of life, being invested with an axe, 
the girdle aforesaid, and a white garment. Provided that 
over this space of time he has given proof of his perseverance, 
he approaches nearer to their course of life and partakes in 
the holier waters of cleansing, but he is not yet admitted to 
their community of life. Following the proof of his strength 
of control, his moral conduct is tested for two years more; and 
when he has made clear his worthiness, he is thus adjudged to 
be of their number. But before he touches the common meal, 
he pledges to them in oaths to make one shudder: first, that 
he will reverence the Divine Being ; and secondly, that he will 
abide in justice unto men, and will injure no one, either of his 
own accord or by command, but will always detest the 
iniquitous and strive on the side of the righteous; that he 
will ever show fidelity to all, and most of all to those that 
are in power, for to no one comes rule without the Deity ; and 
that, if he become a ruler himself, he will never carry insolence 
into his authority, or outshine those placed under him by dress 
or any superior adornment; that he will always love truth and 
press forward to convict those that tell lies; that he will 
keep his hands from peculation, and his soul pure of unholy 
gain ; that he will neither conceal anything from the brethren 
of his order, nor babble to others of any of their secrets, even 
though in presence of force and at the hazard of his life. In 
addition to all this they take oath not to communicate the 
doctrines to anyone in any other way than as imparted to 
themselves ; to abstain from robbery, and to keep close with 
equal care the books of their sect and the names of the angels. 
Such are the oaths by which they secure those that join 
them. 

“Such as are caught in heinous sins they cast out of their 
order, and the excommunicated one often perishes by a most 
pitiable fate. For, as he is bound by the oaths and usages, 
he cannot partake of the food of outsiders, but, eating herbs 
and wasting bodily by famine, he perishes. Wherefore, 
indeed, they take many back from compassion when at the 
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last gasp, deeming the torture unto death sufficient for their 
sins. 

“In their judgments they are most exact and righteous ; 
and for sentence assemble in numbers of not less than a 
hundred. That which is once decreed by them is unalterable. 
Their greatest reverence, after the Deity, is for the name of 
the lawgiver; and if anyone blasphemes against this he is 
punished with death. To submit to the elders and to the 
majority, they hold as seemly ; for instance, in a sanhedrim 
of ten, no one would speak against the wish of the nine. 
They are careful not to spit in public or to the right hand, 
and not to touch work on the seventh day, with the most 
strictness of all the Jews. For they not only prepare their 
food one day before, so as not even to kindle a fire on that 
day, but they dare not even move a vessel from one place to 
another, or go aside for nature’s calls. But on other days 
they dig a pit a foot deep with the spud (for such is the 
nature of the little axe that is given by them to novices), and, 
covering themselves round with their garment, so as not to 
insult the rays of the god, they set themselves over the pit, 
and then rake back into it the dug-up earth ; and this they do, 
choosing the most sequestered places. And, although the 
voiding of corporeal offscourings is natural, it is customary 
with them to bathe after it, as if they were defiled. 

“They are divided, according to the time of taking up the 
discipline, into four sections ; and the juniors are so inferior 
to the seniors that the latter must bathe themselves if they 
happen to be touched by the former, as if contaminated by 
an alien. 

“They live to a great age, so that the generality reach 
beyond a hundred years, by reason of the simplicity of their 
diet, as it appears to me, and of their orderliness. They are 
despisers of dangers ; they vanquish griefs by highmindedness, 
and regard death, if it come with honour, as better than 
deathlessness. 


“The war against the Romans proved in every way their 


spirit. For, though racked and wrenched, burned and broken, 


and made to go through all engines of torture, to make them 
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either blaspheme the lawgiver or eat something of things 
unwonted, they held out so as to be subject to neither, nor 
even to fawn once on their tormentors, or shed a tear. But 
smiling amid their pains, and bantering those that inflicted 
the torture, they yielded up their souls with alacrity, as if 
about to get them back again. 

“ For this opinion holds strongly among them, that though 
bodies are perishable and their material substance not 
permanent, yet souls for ever endure untouched by death, and 
proceeding from the finest ether, are involved with the bodies 
as it were prisons, drawn down by some physical spell. But 
when they are set free from their bonds according to the flesh, 
they then have joy and are borne aloft as if released from a 
long slavery. 

“In the case of the good souls, they declare, in harmony 
with the children of the Greeks, that a way of life beyond the 
Primeval Water is allotted, and a place oppressed neither by 
rains nor snows nor burning heats, but one which the mild 
breeze breathing over from the ocean refreshes ever. But to 
bad souls they assign a dark and wintry den, full of never- 
ending punishments. 

“Tt seems to me to be according to the same notion that 
the Greeks assigned to their manly ones, whom they call Heroes 
and Demigods, the Islands of the Blessed, but to the souls of 
the wicked the place of the impious in Hades, where also their 
myths tell of several undergoing punishment, Sisyphuses, and 
Tantaluses, and Ixions, and Tityuses ; first, because they hold 
that souls are eternal, and secondly, for encouragement of 
virtue and discouragement of vice. On the ground that good 
men are made better in their lives by the hope of reward 
after their death, whilst the wild desires of the bad are 
checked by their fearful expectation that, even though they 
should escape notice in this life, after the dissolution they 
must suffer deathless punishment. Such is the theology of 
the Essenes concerning the soul, and they let down an 
irresistible bait to such as have once tasted of their wisdom. 

“There are also some among them who profess foreknow- 
ledge of the future, being brought up from youth in the study 
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of sacred books, and divers purifications, and prophetic utter- 
ances, and it is seldom that they miss the mark in their 
predictions. 

“There is also another order of Essenes, which agrees with 
the others as regards way of living, customs and laws, but 
differs in doctrine respecting marriage. For they think that 
those who do not marry cut off the principal part of life, the 
succession, especially that, if all were to hold the same view, 
the whole race would soon be extinguished. 

“ They test their wives for a three years’ space, and then, 
after they have given evidence by three purifications that they 
are fit to bear children, they marry them. They have no 
connubial intercourse with their wives when with child, 
showing that they do not marry for gratification, but for the 
sake of offspring. The women wear garments when they 
take the bath, as the men wear the apron. Such are the 
habits of this order.””—(Josephus De B. J. II. 8, 2-13.) 

The greater part of this description is found also in Origen’s 
Philosophumena, in a paraphrased form. It may be that the 
later writer translated from the Hebraic text of Josephus. 
There are, however, important deviations, as may be seen by 
the following, which comes immediately after the reference in 
Josephus to the division of the Essenes into four classes. 

“Others of them carry their discipline beyond what is 
right, so far as not even to carry a coin, saying that they 
ought not either to bear, to see, or to make an image. 
Wherefore not one of them enters a town, in order that he 
may not enter through a gate on which there are statues, for 
they think it unlawful to pass under an image. Others, 
again, when they hear anyone discoursing of God and his laws, 
if he be uncircumcised, one stands in watch for such a person 

when somewhere alone, and threatens to slay him without he 
consents to circumcision; and if he should not wish to be 
persuaded, he does not shrink from cutting his throat. From 
such occurrences they were given their name, being called 
Zealots, and by some Sicarii. 
“ Others, again, of them call no one master but God, even 
at the cost of pznishment and imprisonment. So much worse 
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have they afterwards become, as regards the discipline, that 
those that abide in the ancient ways do not even touch them, 
and, if they touch them, they have an ablution forthwith as if 
they touched a foreigner. 

“The majority of them are long lived, so as to attain even 
more than a hundred years. They say that this is owing to 
the fact of their supreme religiousness, and that through the 
condemnation of the excessive supply of food they are self- 
controlled and incapable of anger. They rejoice in the disdain 
of death, provided they shall die with a good conscience, and 
if anyone visit such as these with punishments, to make one 
blaspheme the law, or eat an idol offering, he will not grieve, 
but endure to die and to bear tortures, so as not to transgress 
his conscience. 

“The doctrine of the anastasis holds strongly among them, 
for they confess that the flesh will be upraised and will be 
deathless in the same manner as the soul is deathless already, 
which, as it is, is sundered and reposes until judgment in 
a place of sweet breezes and shine, to which place the Greeks 
from hearsay gave the name of Islands of the Blessed.” 

This account presents a view of men extreme to fanaticism 
as belonging to the Essenes, ascribing to their peaceful order 
the uncompromising and extravagant Zealot. One of the 
disciples of Jesus, it will be remembered, bore this title of 
Zealot, which at that time denoted a man zealous for the 
theocratic ideal of government and opposed to Roman 
domination, while the troubles that came after developed 
the ruthless character which gave to the body the title of 
Men of the Dagger. 

A further divergence from Josephus is in the account of the 
Essene faith as to the anastasis. According to the earlier 
writer they believed in an escape of the soul from the body 
and its joyous uprisal at death. In the account of the later 
writer the dogma of the resurrection of the flesh has crept in. 

Further accounts of Josephus relating to the Essenes, or to 
members of the order, are as follows : 

“At this time (146 B.c.) there were three sects among the 
Jews, differing in their opinions about human affairs. One 
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was called the sect of the Pharisees, another that of the 
Sadducees, and the third that of the Essenes. The Pharisees 
affirm that some things only, and not all, are the work of Fate, 
and that some are in our own power, whether they should 
come about or whether they should not. The family of the 
Kssenes maintains that Fate is mistress of all things, and that 
nothing befals man contrary toits decree.” (Antiq. XIII., v. 
§ 9.) 

“There have been three philosophies among the Jews, ever 
since the ancient time of the fathers, one of the Essenes, 
another of the Sadducees, and a third which the so-called 
Pharisees followed.” 

“ The doctrine of the Essenes delights in leaving all things to 
God. They immortalise the soul, and hold that the approach 
to virtue must be battled for with all our might. Although 
they send offerings to the Temple, yet they perform no 
sacrifices on account of the different rules of purity which they 
observe ; hence, being excluded from the common sanctuary, 
they perform sacred rights of their own. In other respects, 
they are, in their way of life, the best of men, and employ 
themselves wholly in the labour of agriculture. Their 
uprightness is to be admired above all others that pretend to 
the practice of virtue ; such uprightness, which is by no means 
to be found among the Greeks and foreigners, is not of recent 
date, but has existed among them from times of old, as shown 
by their anxiety not to disturb the community of goods, 
and that the rich should not enjoy more of household 
necessaries than him possessed of nothing. The men who so 
act are more than four thousand in number. They never 
marry wives, nor make it their custom to own slaves, for they 
believe that the latter course entrains injustice, and the former 
yields opportunities for discord. Living by themselves they 
avail themselves of services one towards another. They choose 
good men who are also priests, to be the stewards of their 
incomes and of the produce of their fields, as well as to procure 
the corn and food. They live all in the same manner, and are 
especially like those whom the Dacians call Poliste.” (Antiq. 
XVIII. i, § 2 and 5.) 
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“The Esszeans (Essaioi), as we call them, were also exempted 
from this necessity [of taking the oath of allegiance to 
Herod].° This set pursues the same manner of life as among 
the Greeks has been instituted by Pythagoras. I discourse 
more fully about them elsewhere. ‘The reason, however, why 
Herod held the Essenes in such honour, and thought more 
highly of them than in respect of mortal nature, is worthy of 
record. The account seems not out of the historic sort, for 
it shows the opinion held about the Essenes. 

“There was a certain Essene named Menahem, who was 
celebrated not only for the uprightness of his conduct, but 
also for that foreknowledge of the future which proceeds from 
(rod. When he once saw Herod, as a boy going to school, he 
addressed him by the name of King of the Jews. Herod 
thought that either Menahem did not know him, or that he was 
jesting, and informed the seer that he was merely a private 
person. But Menahem smiled on him in a friendly way, 
clapped him on the back with his hand, and said,‘ Thou wilt 
nevertheless be king, and wilt begin thy reign happily, for 
(rod has found thee worthy of it; and remember the blows 
that Menahem has given thee, as being the symbol of the 
change of thy fortune. For this assurance will be salutary to 
thee, in case thou shouldst love justice and piety towards God, 
and equity towards thy citizens. However, I know that thou 
wilt not be such a one, for I perceive it all. ‘Thou wilt, indeed, 
excel more than any one in happiness, and wilt obtain an 
eternal reputation, but thou wilt forget piety and justice. 
‘This will not be concealed from the Divinity, for he will visit 
thee with his wrath for it, towards the end of thy life.’ Herod 
paid scant attention to these things at the time, for he 
cherished no hope of them. But as he soon afterwards 
advanced to kingship and good fortune, in the height of his 
dominion he ordered Menahem to come to him, and asked him 
how long he would reign. Menahem said not a word. Seeing 
that he was silent, Herod asked again whether he would reign 
ten years. Whereupon he replied, ‘ Ay, twenty, nay, thirty 
years,’ but fixed no limit. Herod, however, was content with 
this, gave Menahem his hand and dismissed him, and from 
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that time continued to honour all the Essenes. I decided to 
relate this to my readers (though to some it may appear 
incredible), and to speak openly of the things that concern us, 
because many of the Essenes through matters of such a nature 
are highly esteemed for their virtuous conduct and knowledge 
of divine things.” (Antiq. XV., 10, § 4 and 5.) 

“In this place I cannot omit a memorable story of one 
Judas, by sect an Essene, a man famous for divination, and 
one that was never charged in the way of his profession, 
either with a falsity or a mistake. It was his chance to be 
passing by as Antigonus went through the Temple, and he 
exclaimed upon the sight of him to some of his disciples, ‘ ’Tis 
time for me to leave the world, since truth itself is dead. My 
prediction is false, I perceive, and I have foretold a lie, for that 
very Antigonus, who was to have been slain this day, is still 
living. The fatal place where he was to have been killed is 
Straton’s tower, which is no less than 600 stadia from hence, 
and we are at the present in the fourth hour of the day.’ 
After these reflections upon the presage, the old man, with a 
sadness in his countenance that betrayed the anxiety of his 
heart, sank into a musing, thoughtful, long and sorrowing 
silence. By and bye comes the news of the death of Anti- 
gonus, in a subterranean passage, bearing the same name of 
Straton’s Tower, with that of Czsarea upon the sea coast ; and 
this ambiguity it was that misled the prophet.’’ (De Bell. 
J., 1. iii. $5. Antiq. XIII. xi. § 5.) 

One gate at Jerusalem, it may be named, is called, according 
to Josephus (B. J., V. 4, § 2), the Gate of Essenes. 

The following, from Josephus, refers to a sect distinct from 
the Essenes, and seems to rectify the error of Origen, who 
affiliates the Zealots, followers of Judas the Galilean, to the 
Essenes. 

“ A fourth sect was introduced by Judas the Galilean, whose 
followers follow much the same doctrine generally as the 
Pharisees. But their love of liberty is uncontrollable, and 
they accept God as the sole leader and master; they make 
nothing of exposing themselves to various kinds of death, and 
to tortures of family and friends, rather than address any man 
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by the name of master. This is a truth so well confirmed by 
observation, that nothing more need be said of their invincible 
constancy, which is beyond expression. This animosity was 
yet further inflamed by the insupportable cruelties of Gessius 
Phlorus, the governor, which ended at last in a revolt from 
the Romans.” (Antiq. XVII., 2, § 6.) 

The following reference to the Essenes is by a Roman 
writer, Pliny the elder, who lived 23-79 a.p., and who was a 
friend of the Emperor who took Jerusalem :— 

“On the western shore [of the Dead Sea], but distant from 
the sea far enough to escape from its noxious breezes, dwelt 
the Essenes. ‘They are an eremite clan, one marvellous 
beyond all others in the whole world; without any women, 
with sexual intercourse entirely given up, without money, 
and the associates of palm trees. Daily is the throng of those 
that crowd about them renewed, men resorting to them in 
numbers, driven through weariness of existence and the 
surges of ill fortune to their manner of life. Thus it is that 
through thousands of ages—incredible to relate !— their 
society in which no one is born lives on perennial. So 
fruitful to them is the irksomeness of life experienced by other 
men.” (Hist. Nat., V. 17.) 

Kpiphanius, who was born in Palestine in the early part of 
the fourth century, and there adopted a monkish discipline 
until he was made bishop of Salamis, refers as follows to the 
Kssenes. It will be observed that he speaks of them some- 
times as still existent, at others as having existed, whence it 
is probable that his accounts are derived from older works. 
His authority is diminished by carelessness or ignorance as to 
facts. 

‘The Essenes continue in their first position, and have not 
altered at all. According to them, there have been dis- 
sensions among the Gorthenes for some slight cause, 
and in consequence of some controversy which has been 
held between them, I mean among the Sabuceans, Essenes, 
and Gorthenes. ‘The controversy is on the following matter. 
The law commands the Israelites of all places to assemble at 
Jerusalem for the three festivals, the feasts of the Passover, 
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Pentecost, and Tabernacles. As the Jews in Judea and 
Samaria were largely dispersed, it is supposed that those of 
them who made their pilgrimage to Jerusalem went through 
Samaritan cities, and, as the Samaritans assemble at the same 
time to celebrate the festival, a conflict arose between them.” 
(Adv. Heer. i. 10.) 

“ Next follow the Ossenes, who were closely connected with 
the former sect. They too are Jews, hypocrites in their 
demeanour and peculiar in their notions. They originated, 
according to the tradition which I received, in the regions of 
Nabatea, Itureea, Moabitis, and Areilitis, in the surrounding 
neighbourhood of the so-called Dead Sea. ... . The name 
Ossenes, according to its etymology, signifies the sturdy 
race. 

“ A certain person named Elxai (Elchasai) joined them in the 
time of the Emperor Trajan, after the advent of the Saviour. 
He was a false prophet and produced a book which of course 
proceeded from a prophetical impulse, or according to divinely 
given wisdom. ‘They say that a certain other man named 
lexeus was his brother, who also misled people in manner of 
life and caused them to err in doctrine. A Jew by birth, and 
professing the Jewish doctrines, he did not live according to 
the Mosaic law, but introduced quite different things and 
misled his own sect. He enjoined oaths by salt and water, 
and earth, and bread, and heaven, and ether, and wind, then 
by heaven, water, spirits, the holy angels of prayer, oil, salt, 
and earth. He hates virginity and continence [Epiphanius 
himself was an ascetic, so his language is probably extreme], 
and compels marriage. Some fantasies, as if revealed by 
dream, he commits to his followers. He teaches them to be 
hypocrites, saying there is no sin were one to chance to pay 
adoration to idols in time of instant persecution, provided 
only the worship were not from the conscience, and one 
confessed merely with the mouth and not from the heart. 
He joined the sect of the Ossenes, of which some remnants 
are still to be found in the same regions of Nabatea and 
Perea towards Moabitis. These people are now called 
Sempszans.”” (Adv. Her. i. 19.) In another place (xxx. 3) 
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he seems to treat Sempswan, Ossene, and Elchasaite as 
different names for one persuasion. 

No other extant accounts of the Kssenes are worth quoting, 
as they are evidently derived from one or other of those we 
have given. Solinus, who flourished about the middle of the 
third century of our era, follows Pliny ; and Porphyry, about a 
generation later, draws from Josephus. 

Ginsburg draws from Hebrew literature certain references 
to an order following a mystical plan of life, which he appears 
to identify with that of the Essenes, but, as he does not specify 
the source from which his information is drawn, his argument 
lacks the weight it might otherwise possess. 

He affirms that, from the beginning of the novitiate to the 
achievement of the highest spiritual state, there were eight 
different stages which marked the gradual growth of holiness. 
The disciple, after being accepted as a novice and girt with 
the apron, attained by baptisms to the state of outward or 
bodily purity. Thence he progressed to a state which enabled 
him to rise above the physical plane of sex. From this he 
advanced to the stage of inward or spiritual purity. Again 
he ascended to a state which postulated the banishment of all 
anger and malice, and the cultivation of a meek and lowly 
spirit. This led him to the culminating point of holiness. 
Thereupon he became the temple of the Holy Spirit, and could 
prophesy. A step further, and he could perform miraculous 
cures and raise the dead. Finally, he attained to the position 
of Elias, the forerunner of the Messiah. 

There must surely be a cabalistic* basis to such a climax of 
life ; and one might almost infer that the next stage would be 
for the master of these spiritual powers to become a Messiah 
himself, and that the term signified a maturity of spirit, a 
completion of the state of probation which human life affords. 
An angelic position would thus be attained, empowering and 


* It may be noted that certain similes employed by Philo in reference to 
the Essenes are said to be found also in the Zohar (iii. 152)—that the law 
is a living organism, whose body is the letter and its soul a deeper 
meaning, and that, as through a mirror, the intelligent soul sees through 
the words things occult and extraordinary. 
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impelling the holder of it to become himself a missionary to 
brethren still struggling among the beggarly elements, and 
still far off from the riches of the Kingdom of God. 

We know little of the conquest of nature that might be 
attained by the will of man devoting all its powers to that 
end, and so producing the apparently miraculous. In our 
day miracles are attained by external mechanical triumphs, 
and not by development of the latent powers within man. 
Kssenes and primitive Christians are rare in humanity; still it 
is not to be wondered at that believers in a spiritual condition 
adjoining or forming part of the nature of man, should from 
time to time realise the importance and comparative superiority 
of that condition, and strive to attain its powers and privileges, 
even at the expense of the homelier comforts of a more 
natural life. 

From the death of Jesus until the time when the Trinitarian 
dogma had become developed sufficiently to attract political 
notice, heresies appear to have been plentiful. Hssenes and 
followers of Jesus are not to be distinguished from one 
another, and seem to be equally merged in several religious 
orders which manifest strong mutual resemblances. 

Jerome (Epist. ad August.) refers to a sect to be found in 
the Jewish synagogues of the East in his time, who were 
commonly named Nazarzans, and while they wished to be 
both Jews and Christians, succeeded in being neither. 
Augustine refers also to the Nazarene heretics as combining 
the baptism of Christians with the circumcision of Jews. 

KEpiphanius (Adv. Heer. IJ. 29) speaks of ‘‘ Nazoreans who 
took their name neither from Christ or from Jesus, while 
all Christians were then in like manner called Nazoreans. 
But for a little time it happened that they were called Jesseeans 
(Jessaioi), before that at Antioch the disciples first came to 
be called Christians.” They were called Jesszans, he says, 
he supposes from Jesse, the father of David, which is but an 
innocent speculation on his part. 

Epiphanius notices, himself, the likeness between Jesse@ans 
and Esseans, and though he once satisfied himself with a 
derivation of the former name from Jesse, when he returns 
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to the subject it is to point out the strange resemblance 
between Jesseeans and Esseans, or Essenes, as described by 
Philo. 

This is noteworthy enough, but when he tells us that it is of 
none else but Christians that Philo is speaking, we have either 
to suppose that there were Christians before Christ, or that 
there were followers of Jesus undistinguishable from Hssenes. 
This may have been the case, but we must not call them 
Christians, for the word represents a body of doctrine which 
required some time to develope, and had for its centre the 
messianic, followed by the deific, exaltation of the person of 
Jesus. 

The cradle of the Nazarean heresy is placed by Epiphanius 
in Gilead and Bashan, Berwa, Coele-Syria, Decapolis, and 
generally in the regions beyond Jordan; while another sect, 
the Ebionites (Her. xxx. 15, p. 142), who also appear to have 
been primitive Christians, he locates in the outskirts of 
Palestine, the Moabite districts beyond the Jordan. 

“The Ebionite heresy,” he alleges, ‘‘ takes its abomination 
from the Samaritans, from the Jews its name, from Osseeans 
and Nazorzans and Nasareans its doctrine, from followers of 
Cerinthus its form, from those of Carpocrates its mischievous- 
ness, while it seeks to possess the appellation of Christians.” 
Kventually the Ebionites appear to have coalesced with 
Elchasaites, and to diverge from the more successful and 
less Jewish development, the Christian heresy proper. 

With regard to the Essenes, which Epiphanius describes as 
a Samaritan sect, and the Osszans, which he describes as a 
‘ewish sect, Bishop Lightfoot very reasonably suggests : “He 
has evidently got his information from two distinct sources, 
and does not see that the same persons are intended.” 


In the Talmud various orders are mentioned, following a more 
or less ascetic or ceremonial course, but none seem certainly 
identifiable with the Essenes. Such are the Men of Deeds, 
the Chaber or Associates, the Sons of the Congregation, the 
Holy Congregation, who devoted the winter to the study of 
the Scriptures and the summer to work, as some say, or who 
divided their day into study, prayer, and labour. (Midrash 
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Qoheleth, ix. 9.) There were also the Vethikin, or pious, 
who prayed before sunrise, the Primitive Elders, the Morning- 
bathers, the Banaim, wilderness-dwellers and vegetarians, 
with one of whom Josephus spent several years. Others 
seek to affiliate the Essenes to a School of the Prophets of 
which Samuel was the founder. Lieutenant Conder, in his 
“Judas Maccabeeus,’”’ 
Rechabites. 

The historic evidences we possess, both Jewish and Roman, 
seem sufficient to support the conclusion that there were 
Essenes before the time of Jesus, and also after, when they 
either became extinct or coalesced with the primitive 


regards them as the successors of the 


Christians, who were mostly Jews and unitarian mystics. 

We may ask now, who were the Essenes? Were they 
purely Hebraic ?—for while they cleave strenuously to certain 
parts of the Jewish law, they reject or transcend other parts. 

The meaning of their name has been the bone of a conten- 
tion which is not yet satisfactorily settled. We have seen 
the derivation of the term from the Greek hosioi, holy ones, 
which may be supported by the fact that in the Pazand books 
of the Zoroastrian religion of the fourth or fifth century of our 
era, a religion by which, at an earlier date or after the cap- 
tivity, Judaism was much affected, ashoa is the name for the 
pious or the righteous ; in Syriac, chasyo. 

The oracular breast-plate of the Jewish high priest, which 
contained the Urim and Thummim, the Egyptian symbols of 
Light and Truth, is Choshen, which Josephus translates or 
transliterates into Greek as Essén. 

Other Greek derivations are isos, associate ; esd, in reference 
to esoteric doctrine ; aisa, fate; ethos, morality. 

Besides Jesse, which we have already seen in Epiphanius, 
have been suggested Isai, a Rabbi who migrated to Egypt in 
the time of Alexander Jannzeus; Essa, a trans-Jordanic town. 


Suggested Hebrew or Aramaic etymologies are asar, to 
bind; chasid, pious; s’cha, to bathe; chasin, strong, which 
recalls the “sturdy” race in Epiphanius; chotsen, a fold, 
supposed to denote the Essene apron ; dsd to heal ; asyd, asaia, 
a physician; chaza, to see; chazya,a seer; gasah, to do; 
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chazzan, watcher, worshipper; chasha, to be silent; 
chashshaim, the silent ones, reminding us of our word hush. 

These suggested etymologies show the labour taken by 
scholars to penetrate the secret of the Essenes, while the 
meanings evolved cover almost all the marked qualities which 
characterised the order. 

The principal modern writers in England upon the Essenes 
are Bishop Lightfoot, facile princeps (in his edition of the 
Epistle to the Colossians), Professor Westcott, Dr. Ginsburg. 
There are a host of Germans, and a number of Hebrews. 

Only one of these mentions the fact, which to the ordinary 
intelligence seems too obvious to be altogether overlooked in 
the keen hunt after etymologies, that whereas the Essenes are 
first heard of about a century and a half before our era, there 
were priests in the then ancient temple of Ephesus who bore 
the same name.* This was probably the case at a much earlier 
date than that at which we first hear of the Jewish order, for 
the word itself is provably more ancient than the probable 
date of origin—as opposed to the vague ‘‘ thousands of years ” 
of tradition—of the Palestinian Essenes. 

All the more for the strange neglect of the authorities, we 
are bound to trace out the Greek word Essen. 

The following is from a poem dating about two centuries 
and a half before our era :— 

“ Tt was not lots, but deeds done by hands, that made thee 
president (essén) of the gods, thy force and might, which thou 
didst set close by thy throne.” (Callimachus. ‘To Zeus, 66.) 

The connection may seem so remote between “ essene,” 
a president deity, and “the Essenes,” a set of mystics in 
Palestine, as to lead to the suspicion that the resemblance 
between the words is accidental. It is to be remembered, 
however, that Callimachus wrote in Egypt, where the king 
was also the high priest, and that the hymn contains probably 
some ulterior compliment to the monarch of the time, Ptolemy 


* Lightfoot, in a foot-note (the Colossian Heresy, p. 96), states that 
he regards it as an “accidental coincidence” that there were priests of 
the Ephesian Artemis bearing the name of Essene. 
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Philadelphus, the poet’s patron, who reigned during the 
former half of the third century before our era. 

The signification of president or king, attaching to the early 
use of the word KHssene, favours rather than otherwise its 
being the designation of priestly celebrants. The crown was 
originally the ensign of divinity; the chief priest and king 
were one. We have the Latin expressions Rex Sacrificulus, 
Rex Sacrorum, and an official styled Basileus, or king, 
presided in the Eleusinian Mysteries. 

In a fragment ascribed to Callimachus we find the 
expression ‘“‘Essene of Myrmidons,”’ where the term is 
considered to mean coloniser. The Myrmidons were fabled 
to have been originally ants, from a similarity in the names in 
Greek, and to have had no retreat but dens and cavities of 
trees, until Avakos, a son of Zeus, besought their meta- 
morphosis to people his devastated kingdom, brought them 
together, and settled them. A colonising sovereign of this 
kind may seem to have more likeness to a queen bee than to 
a Palestinian mystic, and the resemblance between the words 
may appear to be merely fortuitous. But at the time when 
Callimachus was writing his hymns, and long before and after, 
there was a celebrated temple a few hundred miles to the 
north across the sea from Alexandria where he lived. This 
was the oracular shrine of Artemis, the great Diana of the 
Ephesians, a deity of Egyptian origin, and symbolical of the 
maternity of nature. 

Pausanias, a traveller of the earlier half of the second 
century of our era, in the latter part of the following passage, 
speaks of the president of the sanctuary of this very temple :— 

“In the region of the Orchomenians, in a shelving part of 
the mountain, is a temple of Artemis Hymnia.... . For 
priestess and priest it is ordained that they shall lead a chaste 
and pure life, not only as far as relates to sex, but in all other 
respects, and this for as long as they live. They are, moreover, 
prohibited from taking baths or food in common with the 
multitude, and from entering into the house of any private 
individual. 

“ The identical discipline I know is followed for a twelve- 
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month, extending to the festal days, by those who succeed to 
the presidency of the altar to Artemis at Ephesus, and are 
called by the citizens Essenes. They hold a yearly festival 
in honour of Artemis Hymnia.” (viii. 13, 1.) 

The expression of Pausanias is peculiar, that it was by the 
citizens, as if implying that it was by the citizens only, that 
the presiding priests were called Essenes. There is another 
name, Megabyzi, regarded as of Persian origin, by which the 
priests of Artemis were known. 

A certain resemblance is now manifest between an ascetic 
priest-president at Ephesus, and the solemn ascetic Essene 
of Syria. 

The seclusion and bodily fastidiousness of the Ephesian 
Essene betoken a preparation for unearthly rites; the Pales- 
tinian Essenes took similar precautions of purification, and went 
more deeply into the supernatural than any other Jewish sect. 

The word Essén, as found in classical Greek, has been the 
subject of so many unsatisfactory speculations upon its root, 
that it has been wisely concluded to regard it as of foreign 
origin. In later Greek (in Origen, for instance) the word is 
found signifying the queen-bee. A strong probability that 
the Ephesians understood this meaning of the word arises 
from the fact that the priestesses of the same deity Diana, as 
well as those of Demeter, of Cybelle, and of the oracle of 
Delphi, bore the name of Melissa, or bee. This term was also 
applied to poets, from their culling the beauties of nature, 
and in the symbolism of the Neo-platonists to any pure chaste 
being, and also to the moon. The nimbus behind the head 
of the Ephesian Artemis represents the moon. 

How such a term as that of queen-bee came to be applied 
to the priests of Diana it may be difficult to determine. But 
the queen-bee is an example of fertility, and so might be an 
emblem of the goddess whose statues represent her as many- 
breasted. On the sides or robe, moreover, of the image of 
Artemis are sculptured bees and flowers.* Metaphors rise in 


* The statue of the goddess in the Room of the Doves of the Museo 
Capitolino at Rome, seen while the proofs of this article were in course 
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the mind as readily now as they did to the ancient priests, 
and with the symbol of the queen-bee we may associate many 
of the notions we have seen attaching to the word Hssene, that 
of a president over lesser beings or companions of the same 
class, a leader of colonies, a personage of a mysterious 
seclusion. 

It may be that the word Essene derives its roots from a 
source antecedent to the time when it became used to denote 
a queen-bee. Diana herself is Isis of Egypt, and Isa means 
woman, or the female principle. Essa, a rare Greek word, 
and regarded as of foreign extraction, means woman also. 
Mylitta, again, is the Assyrian and Sidonian Venus, the 
universal mother Isis, the child-bearing virgin, under another 
name. 

It is evident that there were celibate priests in Ephesus, 
and celibate priests in Palestine at the same period, each 
bearing the same title of Essene: it may be that the fact is 


a mere coincidence, but the closer the coincidence the more’ 


improbable it becomes that it is a mere coincidence. 

A necessary step, however, is to trace the connection 
between Asia Minor and Palestine, not in the first century 
of our era, when it is made sufficiently manifest by wandering 
apostles, but in the third and second centuries before. 

The conquests of Alexander the Great carved new roads 
through the old world. Seleucus, one of his captains, received 
Babylonia as his province, and made himself master of Media 
and Syria, founding Greek cities and colonies in different 
parts of his empire, and sowing luxurious Asia with life. 
Four principal ones of these cities were called the sister 
cities, Antioch, his capital Seleucia, near Babylon, Laodicea, 


of correction, shows on its sides, not groups of bees, but single bees of 
large size, and of the form of a queen. On a like figure, however, in 
the Museo Torlonia the reliefs are of ordinary working bees. And the 
same is the case with the larger effigy in the Palazzo dei Conservatori, a 
noble form of ripe womanhood, bearing in addition to the symbols of 
Nature’s exuberance, winged female forms full of life and motion, and 
suggestive of something beyond Nature. These figures are in fine bas- 
relief just below the neck of the goddess, while the bees are on her sides. 
Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 
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and Apamea. The southern districts of the Syrian empire 
were Pheenicia and Palestine. 

Between his death (s.c. 280) and the accession to the 
throne of his great-great-grandson’s brother, Antiochus the 
Great, about fifty-five years elapsed. During this period the 
provinces beyond the Euphrates were lost, and an alliance was 
broken and again restored between the lines of the Seleucidee 
and of the Ptolemies, the Macedonian monarchs of Egypt, 
southern Syria changing hands more than once. 

The dynasty was a most prosperous one, and even the Jews 
followed the date of its establishment, 312 B.c., as a chrono- 
logical landmark for many centuries, as the Era of Contracts, 
or the Era of Kings. 

The age, it has been pointed out, ‘‘ displayed remarkable 
tendencies to religious fusion everywhere ; insomuch that— 
if, with Josephus, we may trust to the letter in the First 
Book of Maccabees (xii. 21)—even the Lacedemonians 
put in the claim to be regarded as children of Abraham.” 
(F. W. Newman.) 

If so strong a tendency to fraternise existed on the one side, 
we may reasonably suppose that the Jews themselves, on the 
other, were not exempted from foreign influences. Just as 
Judaism was largely coloured by Zoroastrian influences due to 
the Babylonian captivity, so now were the Jews subjected to a 
Greek power ruling over the Babylonians themselves as well 
as over races which derived their religious symbolism primarily 
from Egypt, and hid truths of nature in forms that, to the 
uninitiated, seemed idolatrous. 

Antiochus the Great lost Coele-Syria and Palestine to 
Ptolemy Philopater, and the country of the Jews became 
the borderland between two great empires, represented by 
the “king of the north” and “king of the south” of the 
llth chapter of Daniel. Importance and danger alike 
followed their position of a dividing line between two 
empires, one result of which was that Antiochus Epiphanes, 
the son of Antiochus the Great, destroyed Jerusalem, and 
proposed to himself to extirpate those canny Jews who knew 
well how to make the most out of the rival governments. His 
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cruelties led to the Jewish revolt under the Maccabees, under 
whose rule we first hear of the Palestinian Essenes. 

A strong bond was made between Judea and Egypt by the 
peopling of Alexandria by Jews under Ptolemy Lagus about 
320 B.c. This led to the translation of the Hebrew scriptures 
into Greek during the next reign, that of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, who has already been referred to as the patron of 
the poet Callimachus. 

There were probably many links formed in a similar way 
between peoples and peoples of Syria during the dynasty of 
the Seleucide ; a definite connection between the Jews and 
the West of Asia Minor was established by the transference, 
as the tradition relates (Joseph. Antiq. xii. 3, § 4), of two 
thousand families of Jews of Mesopotamia and Babylonia, 
with all their goods, into Lydia and Phrygia. Ephesus was 
the capital of Lydia, and direct contact between Ephesians 
and Jews is thus shown to have been established about two 
centuries before our era. 

When left master of southern Syria, B.c. 198, Antiochus 
heaped honours upon the Jews and Jerusalem. With such 
seductive influences at work, importations of thought and 
customs from one part to another of the dominions of 
Antiochus might not be unpopular; and at a later and more 
distinctly national period, when foreign importations met with 
suspicion and opposition from a patriotically aroused Judaism, 
the Essene tinge may have already passed unnoticed into the 
robe of one section of Hebrew religionists. 

The Essenes show a singular combination of attraction and 
repulsion to the law of which the Pharisees reverenced the 
most minute letter. 

When mortals go as deep into an unearthly condition as 
was the object of the Essenes, they lose nationality to a large 
extent. Once started on a purely mystic track, they would 
support themselves equally well upon Pythagorean, Persian, 
Syrian, or Hebrew traditions. 

Moreover, when we see what a readiness for new heresy 
there was, in the period of which we are treating, in Asia 
Minor, Greece, Palestine, Alexandria, and Rome, how rapidly 
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some of the Christian Apostles made converts, how many 
names foreign to its birthplace became very early interwoven 
with the history of Christianity, we ought not to wonder if 
Palestine itself were affected by foreign thought a century or 
two before. 

Our subject now divides itself into two heads, the investiga- 
tion of the differences between Essenism and Judaism proper, 
and of the resemblances between Essenism and the religion of 
the primitive followers of Jesus. 

The Essenes paid adoration to the sun as a symbol of life, 
and even as possessed of life, as it were a mediate God, con- 
veying to us the blessings of the Supreme Being. So much 
may be drawn from the account of Josephus, which receives 
support from the name Sempszans given to the Essenes by 
Epiphanius. The probable derivation of this word is the 
Hebrew shamash, the sun. On the Moabite stone the sun 
appears as the national deity of Moab, under the name 
Chemosh. 

The Essenes reject the sacrificial rites of Judaism, and, in 


raising the idea of sacrifice to a higher plane, are at one with 
the teachings of Jesus. 


They read their sacred books in a symbolic sense, as 
indeed did certain of the Pharisees, but they add mystic 
doctrines, communicable only orally and’ through the portals of 
a severe and protracted initiation. — 

The Rabbis clearly demarcate the world that is, and the 
world to come, the present and the future eon; the Essenes 
apparently strive to merge natural in spiritual life, making of 
work a religious recreation, of every meal a sacrament, of 
every one of their order a brother. 

They are communists, and hold aloof from cities, traffic, 
slave owning, ambition, weapons of offence, and oaths. They 
are all, or a portion of them, ascetic celibates. They are priests 
by mutual service, and have no hierarchy, or temple-worship. 
In other respects much of the Essene system seems to have 
been a kind of Pharisaism, heightened in some respects, 
exaggerated in others. Attempts have been made to draw a 
parallel between the Essenes and the Pythagoreans; but while 
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they resemble each other in their aim after purity of life, in- 
violability of doctrine, and symbolic pursuit, each community is 
characterised by a markedly distinct tone. The Essenes areas 
much like the Parsi Mages, who wore white garments, eschewed 
ornament, practised baptism, were mystic ascetics, and 
believers in angels. But because they have some points in 
common, we might just as rightly identify them with Nazarites 
as with either Pythagoreans or Zoroastrians. 

Of resemblance between Essenism and the doctrines and 
practices of the early followers of Jesus, we may briefly 
note the more obvious examples. 

The cheerful confidence in God, the love of peace, the 
unselfish life, the communism, the simplicity, the acceptance 
for order’s sake of the law of the land and its administrators, 
combined with contempt for worldly dignities and disdain of 
personal aggrandisement, the love of one another, the 
tenderness towards children, to the weak, the sick, the aged, 
and the distressed, the regard of death as a culmination not 
a calamity, the belief in angels, the love of purity and solitude 
as enabling the powers of the spirit to recreate and display 
themselves, the avoidance of oaths, the doctrine that great 
truths are not welcome and therefore not beneficial to 
unprepared persons ; these are rare attributes, but common 
to the Essenes and the immediate followers of Jesus. 

It has been affirmed that in Essenism there are no traces of 
the essential doctrines of Christianity (by which no doubt is 
meant the doctrinal extension as opposed to the primitive 
simplicity), and the Christian sacraments are specially 
instanced as examples. 

It is open to question whether the sacrament of the supper 
is not a crystallisation of an Essene practice. The order 
remarkably diverged from Judaism in its attitude towards the 
sacrificial idea. Instead of offering victims they instituted a 
common table, regarded their refectory as a sanctuary, and 
vowed their lives and minds as a sacrifice. Jesus instituted a 
supper and a simple ceremonial as a common bond of brother- 
hood and mutual service. Taking bread as a symbol, he says, 
This ismy body which is given for you; do this in remembrance 
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of me.” If we follow the disciples into the supper room, made 
desolate by the vacant place of the Master, how must we suppose 
they would understand the injunction, “do this’’? Would each 
one say as he broke the bread, “ This is his body which was 
given for us,” or “ This is my body which is given for you”? 
Is it not possible that the latter would be more truly in the 
spirit of their training than the former? When Jesus washes 
the feet of his disciples, a fact which, no doubt, had a 
symbolical meaning, it is to lead to the injunction, “ Ye ought 
also to wash one another’s feet.” Again we find, “ This is 
my commandment, that ye love one another as I loved you. 
Greater love has no one than this, that he lay down his life 
for his friends.”” These words may show Johannine influences 
in form, but the spirit of them is plain: the example of Jesus 
was one to be followed, not in word but in deed. 

The same heightened conception of sacrifice is introduced in 
the translation of the Septuagint (Ps. xl. 6): ‘“ Sacrifice and 
offering thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou prepared me ; 
whole burnt offering and sacrifice for sin thou didst not 
require.” 

The same spirit also fills the apostolic exhortation to 
the brethren to present their bodies “a living sacrifice,” not 
perinde ac cadaver, but living; not sentimental or merely by 
way of memorial, but real. If this view be the true one, the 
sacrament of the supper affords the closest resemblance to be 
found between the doctrine of the Essenes and the teachings 
ot Jesus. 

What deduction do we make from these resemblances— 
that Jesus was an Essene? By no means. But is there any 
improbability in his having been brought up and educated 
among members of the order? While retaining such elements of 
their manner of life as was spiritual and noble, as much of it 
was, he would have transcended their straitened discipline as 
naturally as an eagle, placed among brushwood like a black- 
bird, would escape to the mountains and the sky. 

There is a fact unaccounted for, which this theory would 
explain; that Jesus was acknowledged by the Jerusalemite 
party to possess “‘ literary knowledge,” the Rabbi’s appanage, 
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while, as they alleged, he had never learned ;—that is to say, in 
their schools. 

The argument, commonly advanced, that Jesus belonged to 
the Essenes because he never denounced them, seems, however, 
to be a weak one. There were doubtless other sects or orders 
besides Pharisees and Sadducees. Jesus says no word against 
the school of Hillel, or that of the Jews of Alexandria, and 
yet he must have come in contact with the disciples of the 
one, and pilgrims from the other. 

The Essenes constituted a small heresy ; a few silent sages, 
meeting probably with little notice from the powerful, who were 
content so long as the mystical sheep of the fold were harmless, 
and kept to their principles of non-interference with earthly 
authority. The greater part of the life of Jesus himself, for 
all the blaze that has been thrown upon it, is exceedingly 
obscure. The political priests of Jerusalem would pass by on 
the other side any such persons, so long as they did not 
obtrude themselves upon the domain of the Jerusalemite 
orthodoxy by stirring up the people. 

There are as many differences as resemblances between the 
Kssene tenets and the teachings of Jesus. 

Jesus rejected the Sabbath when made a burden, and gave 
good scriptural authority, Rabbi-fashion, for abrogating it for 
a good purpose. He scorned to consider himself defiled 
hecause his hands had not been washed after a prescribed 
formal fashion, or because he sat next a person of inferior 
purity. If fasting was the right course, he taught that one 
should begin the fast with anointed head as cheerfully as a 
feast, and without the face being strained into a solemn 
expression. He respected good motives more than the most 
slavish obedience to ordinances; he offered his cup freely to 
all that could make themselves strong enough to drink it. 

Jesus was wont to argue, not only in a sublime and generous 
manner of his own, but also in the subtle manner with which 
the doctors of the law were conversant. He used the forms 
of the time, and perhaps would else have been unintelligible, 
but his own splendid power shines through. He could not 
long have remained in any sect, and the Essenes, for all their 
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spirituality and fraternity, were a narrow and prejudiced sect, 
while he manifests the broad unsectarian impress of heaven. 
The Essenes appear to have possessed thaumaturgic powers : so 
did Jesus, but he seems to have exercised them reluctantly, 
for fear lest the crowd should follow him for his marvels 
rather than for his truths. There seems nothing to make it 
improbable that Jesus was brought up among Essene priests ; 
there is nothing to make it probable that he remained an 
Essene, or addicted to any sect whatever. 
KENINGALE Cook. 
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SONNETS FROM THE VENETIAN. 


I. 
Berore Tiziano’s PicruRE oF THE VIRGIN IN GLORY. 
[Pomponio, Monachus. 1575.] 
I am profane, I know, and, by my frock, 
In sacred art of a barbarian grade ; 
But yet this virgin makes one pant i’ the shade, 
She is so sunny. I'll wager she would mock 
My reverent awe, and is no artist’s stock 
Idealistic Galilean maid, 
But dwells by Piave, where the painter strayed, 
And found her beauty seize him with a shock. 


She shines so fresh, I vow she shall be sought ; 
If five years older now, what’s that? .... but, stay, 
I’m furiously lonely—is there nought, 
No painted scrawl at foot, her date to say ? 
*Tis here, ‘““—eighteen” . . . . she must be eighty-five ! 
O cozening saint, to seem so much alive. 


Il. 
Tue Docr’s Daveurer. 
[Piero, Artifex. 1580.] 
I look on my rude hands the earth makes hard, 
And knotted limbs that dusts of labour blur; 
I look on my rude hands, and then on her— 
Casket so fine of heaven’s transparent sard, 
That o’er a soul all-luminous keeps guard, 
And lets reveal her heart’s peace and its stir, 
Than which hath life no marvel lovelier : 
—By my rough shape from this am I debarred. 


Although so clouded, still in glow I wait, 
And, hindered sorely, yet believe in Fate, 
And hold me dumb past death’s dark sunset line : 
For then will Love shine forth with face divine, 
And in her likeness raise me for her mate, 
And sing: Before all worlds thy love is thine. 
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Ill. 
A Swan Sone. 

Carlo Del Bra, a student and unknown, 

Had made a song of love, and set such words, 
It was as perfect as the lay of birds. 

He longed to sing it unheard and alone, 

And climbed the mountain nigh its snowy cone, 
Which a wild stream white as the wild sky girds ; 
Too high for ear of men, or low of herds,— 

Here might the voice of his desire be shown. 


Here he let loose the torment of his song, 

So swollen a torrent, with so fierce a tide, 
For mortal heart the rapture was too strong ; 

He sang his song out with a breast more wide 
Upon the ladder of light which angels throng ; 

His desert body the wild stream took to hide. 
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YACHTING SKETCHES: BARBUDA AND 
CUBA. 


Wuar is it? or where is it? will no doubt be the idea first 
suggested by the word Barbuda. Few, probably, are sufti- 
ciently versed in geographical knowledge to be able to turn 
to their atlas, and place a finger within a degree or two of the 
actual spot. Yet the first subject of my sketch is one of the 
nearest as well as of the most ancient inter-tropical possessions 
of the British Crown. One of the islands comprised in the 
confederation of the Leeward Islands, which also includes 
Antigua, Dominica, Montserrat, Nevis, &c., it lies about thirty 
miles north of Antigua; once the property of the Codrington 
family, and a sort of little kingdom in itself, it is now a 
dependency of Antigua. It is of small extent, about twelve 
miles long, by five or six broad, but owing to its dissimi- 
larity from all its neighbours, it will in many ways repay 
anyone who may have the opportunity and the curiosity to 
explore it. The visitor must not, however, expect to find 
there the sugar fields or pine apples of Antigua, the savage 
grandeur of Dominica, or the volcanic heights of St. Kitts or 
Nevis. Although deficient in historical associations, and of 
no political importance, still it is by no means uninteresting, 
and possesses distinct characteristics of its own, forming a 
strange contrast to most of the volcanic islands adjacent. 
Unlike its neighbours it is almost a dead flat, and of a 
coral formation with many dangerous reefs surrounding it, 
and as it possesses no harbour it is rarely visited by vessels of 
any size. It was the writer’s good fortune to visit it in a 
yacht which lay at anchor some distance outside the reefs, 
while her owner and party were on shore. It seems strange 
that we Englishmen who travel so much for pleasure should 
still know so little of some parts of our vast Colonial Empire. 
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The West India islands have as a rule been much neglected 
in this respect, though likely to be less so in future, owing to 
increased and improved means of communication. Books, 
too, such as Charles Kingsley’s ‘“‘ At Last,” or “Tom 
Cringle’s Log,” must arouse in many a desire to see for 
themselves the lovely scenery and glorious vegetation that 
are so vividly described, and can now be reached by so 
trifling a sacrifice of time and money. It is still more 
surprising, however, that amongst the large number of 
Englishmen who own fine yachts, and have the necessary 
leisure at their command, so small a proportion should be 
found with energy and curiosity enough to tempt them to 
the Caribbean Sea. Few fairer cruising grounds are to be 
found than amongst the Antilles, where fresh and ever- 
changing studies of life and scenery are daily to be met 
with, and the run across the Atlantic before the trade wind 
affords the earliest and most delightful escape from the rigours 
of a northern winter. 

Amongst the islands of this western archipelago there are 
certainly few that have been so rarely visited and commented 
on as Barbuda, and a few details of it might interest those who 
propose to visit that portion of the globe. After beating 
across from St. John’s, Antigua, for a few hours, we became 
aware of a low flat island right ahead, covered with dense 
wood and surrounded by a formidable barrier of coral reefs, 
over which the sea broke in an ominous manner. ‘There was 
a rather intricate passage through these reefs, which we navi- 
gated safely in one of our boats, and we found ourselves in 
perfectly smooth water inside. A wide beach of deep and 
dazzling white sand divided us from an apparently dense 
forest of low stunted trees and brushwood. We looked in vain 
for the graceful cabbage palms, or waving cocorites, or brilliant 
tlamboyants that are generally so prominent a feature in a 
West Indian landscape. Close to the edge of the sea stood a 
Martello tower, the only sign of human habitation yet 
apparent. A family of negroes were in occupation of it, and, 
having provided some ponies and saying, “‘ Massa expect 
you,” they directed us to follow a track through the wood. 
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After a ride of about a mile along this sandy track, through a 
dense forest chiefly composed of cinnamon and copaiba bushes, 
we came to a more open country divided into fields by fences 
of timber and roughly built stone walls. 

While riding through the scrub, which was rarely more 
than about ten feet high, we were occasionally startled by 
hearing some large animals crashing away, scared by our 
approach. ‘These turned out, however, to be nothing more 
alarming than cattle of a rough long-horned breed, which run 
wild all over the island. Some of the fields were planted with 
tall guinea pea, others covered with parched up grass, and 
many entirely abandoned to prickly pear and cactus. Shortly 
afterwards we sighted Codrington, the “‘ capital” of the island, 
a village consisting of a number of small and rather tumble- 
down houses, two only being of a better class. In one of these 
latter dwelt the magistrate, and in the other the two lessees, 
one of whom is also the clergyman. The whole island is rented 
by them from the Antigua Government for less than 4001. 
sterling a year. The chief products of Barbuda are deer, 
ponies, cattle, and sheep. The deer, which were introduced 
many years ago and have thriven wonderfully, are very 
numerous, and, besides the venison, a good profit is made out 
of their skins, which are turned into saddlery, harness, &Xc. 
Ponies are, however, the staple export. They are small, but 
wiry, active, and very gentle, and are sent in large numbers 
to Antigua and other islands. Our arrival was not unexpected, 
and we received a most cordial welcome from the lessees. 
With the exception of our hosts and the magistrate, all the 
inhabitants of the island—upwards of one thousand—are 
negroes. ‘Traces of a recent hurricane were but too apparent 
in the unroofed houses and débris scattered about in many 
places, the whole village wearing rather a tattered aspect. 
For sportsmen Barbuda has probably greater attractions than 
any other of the Antilles. Besides the fallow deer, there are 
numbers of guinea fowl, pigeons, and wild pigs. During our 
visit we were lucky enough to assist at a deer drive, which our 
hosts kindly organised for our benefit. Soon after daybreak 
a crowd of negroes, of all ages and scantily clad, began to 
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assemble, and ponies being provided for all the white persons 
present, the cavalcade started at a great pace, the negroes 
running, alongside the riders and helping themselves by 
holding on to the mane or tail of a pony. As nearly every 
negro was accompanied by a dog, and many carried horns 
made out of conch shells, the mingled noises of shouting men, 
barking dogs, and blowing of shells, made an overpowering 
din. Our way lay at first along a path through a dense scrub 
of cinnamon, copaiba, and bay trees. Occasional open spaces 
were full of prickly pear and cactus, and a profusion of aloes 
shooting up long stalks with yellow flowers. Every now and 
then the mixed army of men and beasts used to drive a patch 
of wood for deer, the guns being posted well ahead; but, 
although there were many deer about, the thick covert made it 
extremely difficult to see or shoot them. Several times we 
came to shallow lagoons or arms of the sea that had to be 
crossed, the water being generally up to the girths of the 
saddles. 

While crossing one of these an enormous turtle was found. 


He was quickly surrounded and turned upon his back, and 
then slung upon a strong pole and carried off in triumph. 
Patches of mangroves along the edge of the lagoons were then 
beaten, and one or two deer were shot. The swamps among 
these mangroves that had to be crossed were by no means the 


pleasantest part of our day’s programme, full, as they were, of 
deep, holding, black slime, with a most offensive smell, and 
suggestive of fever, ague, and other unpleasant results. An 
interlude for luncheon then ensued, the negroes lighting two 
enormous fires, at which a deer and the turtle were roasted 
whole, while the Europeans of the party rested themselves 
and enjoyed their claret and other luxuries under the shade of 
a wide spreading box tree of great size. More drives were 
afterwards attempted, and six deer were killed, after which 
the whole party returned with the same blowing of shells, 
barking of dogs, and yelling of negroes, that had attended the 
departure. A “dignity dance” by torchlight, outside our 
host’s house, wound up the day’s proceedings. Other days 
were spent either in hauling a seine net (sea fish being very 
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plentiful, and turtles being also frequently hauled up), or in 
shooting the guinea-fowl, pigeons, and doves, which were very 
numerous, the guinea-fowl especially showing capital sport, 
being wild, strong, and difficult to kill. It was with much 
regret that we finally bade farewell to our kind hosts, and 
galloped for the last time back over the sandy track to the 
Martello tower where we had first landed, and where our boat 
awaited us. If any roving Englishman should be induced to 
pay a short visit to this comparatively little-known island, I 
believe he will not be disappointed, and I feel sure he will be 
received as we were, with the same warm welcome and 
ungrudging hospitality that invariably await all strangers in 
every part of the West Indies. 

A few hundred miles of sea divide the small and out-of-the- 
way island which forms the first part of my sketch, from the 
largest and probably best-known island of the West. To the 
majority of Englishmen the town and harbour of Havana are 
probably sufficiently familiar. The narrow entrance, under the 
guns of the Morro and the Cabanas, is striking, and the closely 
packed rows of ships lying alongside the quays at once disclose 
the importance of the commercial metropolis of the West 
Indies. The chief historical interest of the town probably 
lies in the Cathedral, where, to the left of the grand altar, 
placed in a niche in the wall, is a bust of Columbus. When, 
in 1795, St. Domingo was ceded to the French, the ashes 
of him, “who gave a new world to Castile and Leon” were 
placed in a silver urn and removed to this church. But 
Havana, though a flourishing and lively place, does not possess 
any very great attractions sufficient to detain an English 
traveller for long in the town. The cigar and cigarette manu- 
factories of Partagas and Honradez will claim a visit, and he 
may be expected to attend a bullfight, which is a treat he is 
not likely to desire a repetition of. 

Most Cuban towns, and Havana in particular, have 
been so often and so fully described that they must 
already seem like old acquaintances. But in the country 
districts the traveller wil] tread on less well-known ground, 
and it is outside the towns that the chief interest in Cuba 
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lies. Every variety of scenery can be found. From the wild 
and mountainous districts, which were the chief scenes of 
insurrection, to the flat and highly cultivated plains, he will 
find plenty to amuse and interest him. His curiosity will 
then lead him most probably to desire above all objects to 
satisfy himself as to the actual state of things existing on a 
large slave estate. Nor need there be any difficulty in the 
way. The Cuban planters are proverbial for their hospitality, 
and above all things anxious for Englishmen to visit their 
estates and see the actual relations which exist between 
employer and labourer. There are probably but a very few 
years yet to run before slavery will be a thing of the past, and 
a man be no longer debarred from social and political rights 
because of the colour of his skin. Few perhaps can realise 
the importance of this change, and its effect upon the future 
of the greatest colony Spain still possesses. 

The topic is, however, an all-important one, and the future of 
the country when this emarcipation shall have been effected is 
full of anxiety and foreboding to the now prosperous Cuban 
planter. It may not have occurred to many to have seen for 
themselves the institution of slavery in its full working. 
Some, no doubt, will recoil with horror from the idea of being 
brought into contact with scenes that their imagination may 
depict to them as worthy of Dante’s Purgatorio. Visions of 
cruelty and torture, of whips and bloodhounds, of starvation 
and misery, will be conjured up in the minds of those whose 
ideal of slavery has been formed by the pages of Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe and the Philippics of Exeter Hall. Those 
who expect to find this ideal realised by the inspection of a 
slave estate will, however, happily be doomed to disappoint- 
ment. It is certain that at least the physical condition of the 
Cuban slaves will not shock the most refined philanthropist. 
How far their present moral condition is inferior to that of the 
‘free and enlightened” negro in other places it might 
perhaps be better not to investigate. The estate which we 
were invited to visit is about thirty-five miles from Havana. 
We proceeded from the Christina or western railway terminus 
to a small station about three miles from our host’s house. 
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The Cuban railway cars are all built in the United States, and 
arranged on the American principle. 

On leaving the train we found a row of volantes, the 
universal carriage of the country, waiting for us. These 
volantes deserve a word of notice: They are of simple con- 
struction, the body being hung by leather springs to two large 
wheels, and have very long shafts. They have a head like an 
ordinary mail phaeton, but are otherwise similar to the vehicle 
known to travellers in Norway as the carriole. They differ 
from the carriole in being drawn by two or three horses, one 
of which is ridden by a postillion. Our first experience of 
what the Cubans facetiously call a road, was not an encourage- 
ment to prolonged travel, as we alternately ploughed through 
deep mud and ruts up to the axle, and bumped over enormous 
rocks. The soil in this district is of bright red clay, and 
we were immediately covered with red dust. We soon entered 
upon the estate, and saw a large number of slaves engaged 
in cutting the sugar canes, while others were employed in 
loading and carting the canes home to the boiling house in 
large waggons drawn by teams of four oxen. All the slaves 
in the field seemed to carry a large sheath knife (machete). 
This fact alone was significant, and showed that the system 
which allowed them the use of so formidable a weapon could 
not be administered with any amount of cruelty or oppression. 
One white man was employed as an overseer to superintend 
the cutting and carting of the canes. 

Our next visit was to the boiling house, where we were 
shown the various stages that the sugar goes through from 
the time the cane is first crushed in the mill until it is taken 
out of the centrifugal pans ready for packing in hogsheads 
for shipment. 

The plant of machinery on this estate was very perfect, and 
valued at about 20,000/. sterling. Some few Chinese, who, 
as mechanics, are far superior to the negroes, were employed 
in the boiling house, and received high wages—in some cases 
seventy dollars a month. The barracks where the slaves lived 
were then inspected. Each family is given a small house, or 
rather large room, which is sub-divided into partitions with 
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curtains. They are also given a small bit of land and a pig, 
and some of them are able to save a considerable sum of 
money.’ One kitchen served for all the slaves employed in 
the work, about 350 in number. Their meals seemed to 
be only two in the day, and consisted usually of jerked 
South American beef, plantains in place of bread, and coffee. 
Rum or whiskey is also added in cases of unusual labour or 
in wet weather. The hospital and the nurseries stood a short 
distance off. The former was empty, but the latter were filled 
with children of all ages. Without exception, all the slaves 
Ou the estate seemed happy and well cared for, and contented 
with their lot. The old and sickly negroes were employed in 
light work in the kitchen, hospital, or nurseries. 

One of our party, who spoke Spanish well, was able to 
glean a great deal of information privately from some of the 
slaves. Several of them asserted that, though they had been 
repeatedly offered their liberty and freedom to go elsewhere, 
they preferred to remain as they were, and desired no 
improvement in their condition. It need scarcely be added 
that bloodhounds, whips, or other instruments for recovering 
or correcting runaway or refractory slaves were not to be seen 
in the establishment. The most striking defect appeared to 
be the total want of any provision whatever for education ; and 
on inquiry we found that but a very small percentage of the 
negroes could read or write, or had received the smallest 
instruction. This sad omission may result in serious conse- 
quences if still left unremedied when the time comes, which is 
fast approaching, for general emancipation. By the Moret 
Law of 1870—so called after Sefior Moret-y-Prendergast, 
minister at that time—it was enacted that every slave, sixty 
years old, in September, 1868, should be at once free, and 
that all children born after the September revolution should 
be free when eighteen years old. It is not probable that to 
the masses now sunk in total ignorance liberty too suddenly 
granted should prove anything but mischievous ; and it is not 
unreasonable to hope that some attempts at enlightenment 
may precede their wholesale liberation. The system of slavery 
is ere long doomed to extinction. The deliverance of the 
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negro from a still more degrading slavery of total ignorance 
would be a fitting and happy prelude to his admission to the 
rights and duties of freedom. That freedom, however, which, 
while removing the necessity for labour, should substitute no 
motive for exertion, or might turn him into an idle and 
purposeless squatter, could be of but little real benefit to 
him. Once taught that by industry and mental improvement 
alone could the full advantages of his liberty be realised, the 
future of the Cuban need no longer be doubtful. 


R. StTapues. 
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SOCIAL GRIEVANCES AMONG THE 
ANCIENTS ; 


EXEMPLIFIED FROM A GREEK Ptiay. 


In the year 415 before Christ, Athens—true capital of 
Greece, though without the name—had been for sixteen years 
at war with Sparta, its powerful rival. ‘To assure her 
dominion, Athens engaged in a dangerous enterprise, con- 
centrating all her forces to conquer Sicily. Greek like Attica, 
Sicily was a country rich in all natural products, and still more 
enriched by its industry. Sicily, it was foreseen, would be 
able to offer a long resistance. Public opinion was greatly 
moved, for Athens risked her honour on the fortunes of war. 
Men of prudent counsel strove in vain to calm and to enlighten 
the popular ambition, while democratic orators inflamed the 
people with an irresistible ardour, and excited them to an 
imprudent heroism. At this moment, a comic poet, Aristo- 
phanes, already celebrated, and very successful in the Theatre 
of Athens, produced the comedy known as “ The Birds.” 

All Europe is in many ways the pupil, and the heir, of that 
small Greece which once more claims, and with good reason, to 
take its place in the family of nations. Twothousand years back, 
in Science, and letters, and the fine arts, Greece, in its prosperity, 
with hardly an equal, was the teacher of all the people of the 
West. In politics it was the first to give example of institu- 
tions which we, at this day, are still developing ; the first to 
organise the Sovereignty of the people; and though hardly 
half succeeding in that difficult task, those generous efforts 
merit our respect, and deserve attention. Imagine, then, on 
some fine day of spring, fifteen or twenty thousand Greeks 
assembling in the open air, on the steps of the stone theatre ; a 
scene backed by the rock on which rose the citadel of the city, 
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and those other magnificent edifices which command the vast 
horizon ; that theatre of Athens of which the ruins have only 
lately been discovered. There it was that twice or thrice in 
every year were held dramatic representations in honour of 
Bacchus, the god of the vintage, and, among the Greeks, patron 
of the tragic and comic chorus; for in those times comedies as 
well as tragedies had their chorus. In comedies, the chorus was 
usually composed of fantastic personages, or it might be of 
goats, or fishes, or of clouds, and the like, i.e., under such 
sort of disguise. One time the chorus represented the four and 
twenty letters of the alphabet, and the satire was carried out 
in an intricate dance. This time the chorus was one of birds, 
celebrating in verse the delights of their aerial life. The 
happiness of the race of the birds, so the poem went on, 
excited the jealousy of two citizens of Athens, Good Hope 
and Faithful Companion. They, discouraged by the misery 
around them, and disgusted by the ridicule they themselves 
encountered in denouncing it, formed the plan to transport 
themselves to the clouds, there to found a city of cuckoos; 
Nephelococcygia, Cloud-Cuckoo-City, for which see Mr. 
Browning. Well received among the citizens of the air, 
whose costume they took, these Athenians put all in train 
to construct their new city. There they could afford to 
despise this lower world; there they could impose laws on 
the gods themselves, since they could intercept, if so they 
willed it, the smoke of the sacrifices which the earth sent up 
in their honour. No sooner, however, were they installed 
in their domain, than troubles arose, and vexations. Their 
happiness, in its turn, woke the envy of Athens. The 
road to their aerial abode was discovered, and soon became 
well known. By that road there arrived one after another 
the very people from whom they had fled. In this way 


there files before us an amusing review of the various per- 
sonages then to be met with in the streets of Athens. A 
poet arrives to celebrate the great work the two had 


achieved, in sonorous verse; another simply to compliment 
them upon it. A geometrician comes to teach them to make 
straight their streets. There was an architect of Athens, 
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Meton, who at the very time was rectifying and putting 
in line the streets of the port, to the disgust no doubt 
of the. ancient house-owners of the Pireus. An agent 
for decrees, one of those who make their own fortune 
by flattering the popular foible, brought perpetual projects 
for gaining votes in the public assembly. And _ then, 
that pest of the Athenian republic, the Sycophant, the denun- 
ciator, the spy, the informer; the man laying himself out to 
discover faults, or crimes, or mistakes, sometimes real enough, 
more often invented; the wicked and frightful instrument of 
the distrusts of the Democracy; that Democracy so often not 
knowing how to distinguish friend from foe, its true enemies 
from its best allies, and which believed itself ever menaced by 
aristocrats and tyrants. All these come with their offers of 
service to the happy inhabitants of Cloud-Cuckoo-City ; and 
they, as we may well imagine, refuse them the rights of 
citizenship, and chase them shamefully beyond the frontier. 
Then the gods, in their turn disquieted by the prosperity of 
the new empire, send forth the ambassadors, and beseech at 
least a treaty of alliance, defensive and offensive. Now 
comes in much buffoonery. The detail would lead us far, but 
the intention concealed in a facetious parody may be readily 
conceived. It is not simply a comedy, or a fantastic represen- 
tation.* The Birds of Aristophanes was written, no doubt, to 
amuse ; people did not then, any more than now, go to the 
theatre to fatigue themselves, but pleasure was mixed with 
profit, and this was a patriot poet who gave his fellow citizens 
a moral lesson, and a lesson of good sense, amidst the laugh 


he raised ; teaching them to apply these things to themselves, 


* In volume II. of “ Pen and Ink Sketches,” by Mortimer Collins, 
recently published, is a paper on “The Birds,” with translations and 
remarks. Mr. Collins is so much more known in other literature, that it 
is pleasant to find him not only a student of the classics, but a translator 
of Aristophanes, and giving to his study of the plays an appreciative 
critical examination. We refer our readers to this volume for an account 
of Cloud-Cuckoo-City from another point of sight than our own. Mr. 
Collins’s own metrical satire, “‘ The British Birds,” professes to be a com- 
munication from the ghost of Aristophanes, and is directed against our 
own foibles, 
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to enter into themselves, and their own position, to judge the 
faults of their constitution, and the faults also of their own 
frivolous though amiable nature; showing them that the 
dangers of Athens came not from without, but from the vices 
that worked within. 
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SOME FURTHER TALK WITH A MOUNTAIN 
PARSON. 


A Few readers of this magazine will possibly recollect the con- 
versation, reported in its columns some months ago, held 
between a belated tourist on the one hand, and the vicar of 
a mountain parish in Wales, who took him in and lodged him 
for the night, on the other hand. It chanced that the relations 
between parson and tourist on that occasion were reversed 
a short time since, when the latter chanced to meet his old 
host in a not inappropriate spot in the metropolis. It was, 
to say truth, in Westminster Abbey; the day was Sunday, in 
the afternoon ; and the preacher an able and popular divine, 
whose subject was the observance of the Lord’s Day. The 
Vicar was with no great difficulty persuaded to accompany 
home the person to whom he had once extended his own 
hospitality ; and the evening’s conversation turned naturally 
enough upon the topic of the afternoon’s discourse. 

“T was struck first,” said the Vicar, “by the manner in 
which the preacher was listened to. I have seldom noticed 
such earnest attention and so well sustained. It reminded 
me of my childhood’s days in the Scotch Kirk, when—though 
it was in a manner compulsory there—none took his eyes 
from the minister. Nasal sounds were unknown, and the 
audibility of the falling pin might have been quoted to express 
the unbroken silence which prevailed throughout. But here 
the people listened, as it seemed to me, of their own will, and 
appeared to be following closely the argument, or absorbing 
in perfect agreement every word that fell from the speaker’s 
lips. Ido not profess to say what sentiment was uppermost 
in the minds of those people; it may have been simple reli- 
gious enjoyment, or the intellectual pleasure inseparable from 
listening to a fine preacher; but at any rate I am glad to have 
seen in London such a specimen of earnest church going. I 
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was pleased next to haye heard this particular subject treated 
in so fearless and yet so reverent a manner by the good canon. 
It is a matter to which I have given a good deal of thought, 
and my thoughts upon it have received a remarkable im- 
pulse since I came to London. For, if I may say so, this 
question of Sunday observance, is one which, in a manner, 
belongs rather to London and great cities, than to the 
quieter and more remote life of country places. In the 
country we still retain—long may we do so—something of 
primitive simplicity; but it is the complexity of life in towns 
that every now and then sets men thinking whether the 
customs and habits of old usage do not need some relaxation, 
some modification in order to adapt them to the changes of 
a changed world. And this seems to lead us to one of the 
roots of the matter. There are still some who hold that the 
rigour of the Jewish Sabbath is more or less binding upon 
us; but to me it has always seemed unjust that the laws of 
« people living in the extremest simplicity, under climatic 
conditions the most delightful, should be enforced upon a vast 
heterogeneous society—such as London, Liverpool, Birming- 
ham. Weare not ancient Jews, and we do not live in Pales- 
tine in the days of Moses; why then should we be expected 
to be ancient Jews in our observance of Sunday. We have 
even changed the day.” 

“ But is it not said that, though we have made the first, 
and not the seventh, our day of rest, we are still bound by 
the spirit of the Jewish Sabbath ?” 

Vicar :—It is said so; but I do not know upon what the 
argument rests. The Jewish law was given to the Jews and 
the Jews only. The ordinance of the Sabbath, in common 
with all their ordinances, had references to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances and polity of that people. It did not come into 
existence until after the Exodus, nor, so far as we can gather, 
was it intended to be observed after the perfecting of the law 
in Christ. The whole law, moral as well as ceremonial, was 
abrogated by the Christian dispensation. 

“ But what of the fourth commandment? is there nothing 
stringent in that for us?” 
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“No. Macleod has settled that for us long ago. He 
showed, to my mind, with perfect clearness that that was not 
a morallaw. Had it been, we should have had to obey it for 
all time. The fourth commandment is merely a command to 
rest, and therefore a positive enactment, but binding only on 
those to whom given. But even the greatest sticklers for 
Judaism are very far from being consistent in either profes- 
sion or practice, as regards the keeping of Sunday. They tell 
us to take the Jewish Sabbath as our model, but I question 
whether they themselves would not be amongst the first to 
cry out against anything like a literal return to that Sabbath. 
We do a hundred things on Sunday, to do which would have 
been death to the Jews. Our domestic duties should be left 
undone, friendly intercourse cease, many of the functions 
which we regard as necessary to our daily life should be 
entirely suspended. For observe that if we are to be Jews at 
all on the Sunday, we must be Jews in everything. We must 
keep the day and the hour of the day; we must cook no 
dinners; if we fall in the road we must not get up; our 
armies on the battle-field must remain passive, and, as was 
actually the case with the Jews and Romans, must suffer 
the enemy to bring his forces up to their very trenches and lie 
there unmolested in an excellent position to cut them to pieces 
on the morrow. The Judaic Sabbath has been attempted 
both in public and in private, and has resulted only in 
asceticism or worse. And it has made a good many very 
excellent Christians, who feared public opinion, pass their 
Sunday in misery, or put themselves to ludicrous shifts in 
order to enjoy rational exercise. You remember the man that 
thanked Macleod earnestly for preaching in the pulpit that 
there was no sin in walking abroad on Sunday—for, he said, I 
have done it myself, but I always went out by the back door. 
Neither in the Old nor the New Testament can I find anything 
to support the theories of advanced Sabbatarianism.” 

“Tt would be well, however, that we should if possible 
arrive at something like an universal principle ; that we should 
have some general rule or law to go by in our observance of 


Sunday.” 
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“Certainly, we are in an unsatisfactory state at present. 
The Church has been somewhat too harsh in overlooking the 
need, not only of rest, but of rational enjoyment for the people 
on at least one day in the week. Fearful of allowing room for 
the exercise of individual opinion, fearful of too great laxity 
following upon any slackening of Biblical law, she has con- 
tinued to preach the rigid observance of Sunday. She has 
made no allowance for toilers who slave from early Monday till 
late Saturday ; she has told a people who have four holidays in 
the year to be true to the Sabbath of a people who had fifty- 
two Sabbaths and thirty joyous festivals. This could not be ; 
something of a reaction was a necessity ; to me it is wonderful 
that the reaction has not been greater. I have said our 
observance of Sunday is unsatisfactory. Two great parties in 
the Church are divided in opinion on the observance question. 
Many have made themselves their own law-givers, and fol- 
lowed conscience or inclination as a guide. Since I came to 
London I have been told that the religious observance of 
Sunday is almost unknown in high society. I am told of 
social entertainments of all kinds, of receptions and gather- 
ings, which make Sunday not to be distinguished from Satur- 
day or Monday. If these things prevail amongst those who 
are presumed to have an educated sense of what is due to 
Sunday as a professedly religious day, what is to be expected 
of the ignorant mass with whom religion is a dead letter, who 
could not even tell you why Sunday is set apart and marked as 
a day by itself, and who therefore are not blameworthy in 
any degree for their neglect of those ordinances which rightly 
belong to it? I do not wonder that amongst so many of the 
lower orders Sunday is used as a mere holiday; but I confess 
that the attitude of the fashionable and educated classes 
towards the Sunday question, and their actual observance of 
Sunday, surprises me. One would have thought that the 
notion of rest would be clung to by those who live the whole 
week through in the whirl of fashion; that the opportunity of 
a day set apart for rest from labour would have been gladly 
snatched ; that tired feet would willingly have let the ball of 
gaiety rest once in the seven days. Looked at from a merely 
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esthetic point of view, a complete change, a variety of scene 
and action, is eminently desirable on one day in the week, and 
should, be appreciated even by those who are not troubled by 
religious scruples as to the right or wrong of making no dis- 
tinction between one day and another.” 

‘* But, about this ‘ universal principle,’ Vicar, how are we 
going to arrive at that ?” 

“ Well, there are two or three leading circumstances to be 
borne in mind. We must remember first that the original 
idea of the Sabbath, the ‘day of rest,’ belongs to the entire 
race. The first Sabbath-keepers kept the Sabbath in com- 
memoration of the rest which the Divine Maker of the world 
took on the completion of his labours ; and, also, from a feeling 
that it was meet to set apart a day for His worship. Both 
these motives it seems should still be in operation with us. In 
its very nature the Sabbath as a day of rest seems to be 
intended for the whole human race ; and equally, as designed 
to keep in remembrance the God who created the universe, it 
belongs to all men. Narrowing the question so as to give it a 
more immediate application to ourselves, there seems to be no 
justifiable reason for interfering with the ordinance of public 
worship as given to a people acknowledging one and the same 
God. But the truest advocates for Sunday freedom never 
contemplated any interference with such ordinance. It is not 
that they want to keep the people out of church, or to provide 
them with counter attractions against those of public worship ; 
but to do something to improve the Sunday of those who are 
not church goers. The getting people to come to church rests 
with us parsons; if we cannot draw them to us on Sunday, it 
is dog-in-the-manger conduct to say that at least they shall 
not go anywhere else on Sunday. But this is what a great 
many of us do. We know that thousands never enter a place 
of worship ; and we also know that at present they have litt'e 
choice between church and pot-house, and that if not to the 
former they will, and do go, to the latter; but when some 
liberal-minded one amongst us gets up in the pulpit and says 
candidly, ‘there are those to whom we preach in vain, whom 
we have not yet charmed within these walls, let us at least try 
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and keep them outside the gin palace; let us try if they will 
go into museums and pleasant wholesome places, and so 
perhaps be drawn insensibly nearer to us’—then all the rest 
of us get up in our places and denounce him as an inciter to 
Sabbath breaking, as one who is bidding the people forsake 
the godly ways of their fathers. The Sabbatarians need to 
look at the question more fairly than they have hitherto chosen 
todo. They have regarded it asa theological question purely 
and simply, and as belonging to what they call the general 
iconoclastic scheme of their béte noir, the so-called Broad Church 
party. A very excellent and Christian man, an old-school 
divine of my acquaintance, typified unconsciously a large 
section of the Churchmen when he said to me, speaking on 
this very subject, ‘I am opposed to this whole matter of 
Sunday opening, because I believe that, first and last, it is an 
origination of the Broad Church, belongs to them only, and is 
part and parcel of the general subversive policy of that party.’ 
But this is to regard the question from an entirely mistaken 
point of view. Itis not primarily a question of theology, nor one 
to be settled by reference to what has or has not been custom- 
ary in the past. It is something which has grown out of the 
pressing needs of the time, a cry from many weary souls that 
their life is being ground out of them in workshop and factory, 
and that one day in the week for some form of enjoyment they 
must and will have. ‘his is finally what we have to bear in 
mind—that the world and its ways have changed, that we no 
longer live a handful of people in a blessed climate, but a 
swarm of creatures packed like dead carcasses in a hold, without 
light, air, or often food enough to remind us, with any sense 
of gratitude, of the Maker of a world called good.” 

“‘ But are you not afraid, Vicar, of what is called the ‘ dege- 
neration into a continental Sunday ?’” 

“T cannot say that I am. The clergy must have a poor 
notion of the effect of their preaching all these years, if they 
fear that in giving them a little freedom they are opening the 
door to all kinds of sinful dissipation. We are not like the 
people of the continent in our tastes, their pleasures are not 
our pleasures ; but, indeed, I cannot find it in my heart to be 
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abusive of our friends across the channel for their obser- 
vance of Sunday. It is not the highest or the best observance 
—there'is no rest in it ; but there are many who enjoy their mass 
devoutly in the morning, and spend a very quiet and health- 
ful afternoon in the open air with their wives and families. 
That seems to me a very proper way of spending Sunday ; 
the notion of theatre-going, races, and fétes jars upon 
the sense of fitness, and is altogether opposed to the 
true idea of Sunday recreation, which excludes the lighter 
and frivolous, what we may call the purely worldly 
pleasures of the week. It has, however, yet to be shown that 
the shortcomings of any European nation, Catholic France for 
example, are traceable to the mode in which they keep the 
holy day. On the other hand, it would not be so difficult to 
follow to their source in the universal opening of public- 
houses on Sunday some of the national sins of England. But 
the social horizon in this country is clear of any speck indica- 
tive of an outbreak of ungodliness as likely to result from the 
change which is needed. There is nothing in the national 
character to support the supposition. In the case of our 
people being left more at their ease on Sunday, with greater 
facilities for the rational enjoyment of the day, it would be 
the duty of the clergy to imbue them with that sense of 
its fundamentally sacred character which would dictate 
a choice of suitable and worthy pleasures. We need never 


fear an excess of indulgence on an English Sunday, un- 


less indeed it should come as a revolt against the excessive 
Judaism of pulpit doctrine. This whole question needs to be 
simplified and humanised. We must remember who and 
what we are and where and when we live. We must remem- 
ber that we are not Hebrews living in Palestine fifteen 
hundred years before Christ, but a people living in the end of 
the nineteenth century, under severe conditions of existence, 
and, moreover accustomed to guide ourselves, apart from 
direct Divine intervention, for some few generations past. We 
are ourselves the proper judges of the observances that best 
suit the Sunday of these modern times. It is not in records 
given to an old savage people that we shall find our guiding 
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principle, but in the manifold and manifest wants of the men 
and women around us. In the slums and alleys, in the 
crowded homes of London, all great cities, and not wholly in 
the Decalogue, we shall discover where and how far we are 
still justified in the enforcement of a severe form of Sabba- 
tarianism. The question has its social and physical, as well 
as its religious aspects, and to these no less than to that we 
are bound to attend. Meanwhile, there is a fact very patent 
to those who walk the streets of London on Sunday, and it is, 
that while rectors and bishops are still wrangling over tech- 
nical questions of scriptural law, the people themselves, not 
waiting for the decision of those in high places, are finding a 
certain law for themselves, and flocking, by road and rail and 
river, throughout the Sunday, to such resorts as are yet open to 
them. ‘The very streets wear a different look, and parks, and 
even distant public gardens are thronged. It is better for 
her own no less than for her people’s welfare that the Church 
should be in advance here; there is still too much reason to 
urge against her that in preaching the maintenance of old 


forms, she is forgetful of the words of Him who said, ‘ The 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath.’ ” 
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SPIRIT OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


Exeter CoLiecr, Oxrorp. 
Dec. 18, 1880. 


Tue term which has just closed has in many ways been an 
eventful one. It is true that neither Convocation nor Con- 
gregation have been very active. One or two minor changes 
in the Pass School, and a somewhat animated debate on that 
vewata questio the Indian Institute is all I have to chronicle. 
The Institute, many of my readers will be glad to hear, is not 
to be in the Park—that “lung” of Oxford is to be left intact, 
and the Sanskrit Professor must find room elswhere for his 
valuable collections, his library, and his much-needed lecture- 
rooms. In return the University is to grant an annual subsidy 
to the Institute as soon as it is in working order. Thus the 
question which has agitated our microcosm for some months 
is, we may hope, finally settled. 

Place aux morts. My obituary this term is neither short 
nor unimportant. By Mr. Dalhi’s early death the University 
has lost a good scholar and a popular public orator, the 
Commission an admirable business-like secretary, the Conser- 
vative party an able leader, and many of usa genial and 
sympathetic friend. His successor in the Public Oratorship is 
Mr. Merry, of Lincoln, who is well known among scholars for 
his edition of the Odyssey, and who ranks in Oxford as one 
of the most popular of men. Everyone is pleased at his 
election, and the more so that it was unanimous, the only 
other candidate, Mr. Wordsworth, of Brasenose, retiring from 
the contest. 

Mr. Barrett takes Mr. Dalhi’s place as secretary to the 
Commission. Though he was for many years a Fellow of 
Brasenose he resided very little in Oxford, and is chiefly 
remembered as being the only man who ever obtained five 
first classes. 
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Besides Mr. Dalhi we have lost Dr. Cotton, the venerable 
Provost of Worcester, whose fourscore and five years did not 
prevent his taking part in college and university business 
almost to the day of his death. It is generally supposed that 
the Marquis of Salisbury, with whom, as Chancellor, the 
appointment rests, will offer the provostship to Dr. Bell, 
Head Master of Marlborough, who is perhaps the most dis- 
tinguished of the Fellows or ex-Fellows of the College. 

I must not forget to mention Mr. Woolcombe, of Balliol, and 
Capt. Foxcroft-Jones among those who have passed away since 
last I wrote. Itis true that they had both left Oxford for some 
time, but the best part of their lives had been spent in the 
University, and to many an old Oxford man their names are 
household words. 

The University Commission is rapidly approaching the 
completion of its labours, and, considering the work it had to 
do, and the multifarious subjects it had to inquire into, it must 
be allowed that there has been no unreasonable delay. Of 
course every one is more or less displeased with the result; 
every one expected that his pet hobby would be adopted by 
the Commission, and that his own special branch of study 
would be encouraged and endowed. Each college looked to 
get off more cheaply than its neighbours, each professor 
would fain believe that he at least would not be included 
in schedule A. or schedule B., but be left free and unfettered. 

But, looked at impartially, the proposals of the Commission 
will, I venture to think, commend themselves to most persons, 
though, in common with everyone else, I am strongly of opinion 
that they might, and indeed may, be improved. 'T'o enumerate 
some of the blemishes—it must be admitted that an undue 
proportion of the revenues of the University and the colleges 
is to be spent on education, and far too little on learning and 
religion. As long as each college keeps up its chapel services, 
and as long as there are two or three Fellows with leisure for 
the prosecution of research, the Commissioners will be content, 
and the rest of the college revenues may, and probably will, 
go towards maintaining a large staff of tutors, readers, and 


lecturers, and founding an indefinite number of scholarships 
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and exhibitions, This is the radical fault which runs through 
all the schemes proposed for the different colleges, though 
in some colleges, such as Magdalen, it is but right to say it 
has been considerably modified. To encourage men to read 
not merely for the schools or for scholarships is the object of 
the senior demyships which Magdalen is to found, and which 
it is to be hoped will find a counterpart in many other colleges. 

The proposals of the Commissioners may conveniently be 
divided into two parts, those which relate to the University 
and the colleges respectively. Taking the University first, we 
find that its revenue is to be very largely increased by contri- 
butions from the colleges, these contributions taking the form 
either of endowments of professorships or readerships, or of 
payments towards general University expenses. The number 
of professorships will be somewhat increased. We are to have 
professors of classical archeology, of the Romance languages, 
of English, of pure mathematics, of physics, and of physiology, 


besides a host of readers in almost every conceivable 


subject. The professors are to receive 900/. a year, the 
readers 400/., and last, but not least, professors and readers 
are to be made to work. Directly this provision became 
known, an outcry arose that learning was being degraded, and 
that the amount of teaching these unfortunate professors were 
to do was so great that they would have no time for original 
research—their lives would be one ‘‘dem’d horrid grind.” 
But it soon transpired that these unfortunate over-worked 
savants would only have to teach for eighty-four hours in the 
year, or for six hours a day for fourteen days, and the objection 
to this infinitesimal amount of teaching comes with no very 
good grace from those who have always proclaimed themselves 
champions of University reform. But perhaps the sting lay in 
the clause compelling residence in Oxford, which, if enforced, 
will quickly put a stop to that very unpleasant anomaly, the 
Professor M.P. Besides this, there is actually to be a Board or 
Council to see that the professors do their work, and do it 
properly. “O depth of degradation! Don’t you trust us ?’’ ery 


the professorial band. And, alas! we have to answer “ No. 
Again, teaching is to be better organised, and facilities will 
LS 
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be given for colleges to continue for lecturing and historical 
purposes, while each faculty will have a Council to regulate 
the various combination schemes, and prevent their becoming 
close corporations, or “rings,’’ as the Americans would call 
them, with rigid trades union laws to keep away outsiders. 

With respect to the colleges, the Commissioners propose to 
make the following changes. The clerical restriction with 
regard to Fellowships and MHeadships will be entirely 
abolished, due provision being made for maintaining the 
chapel services. Fellowships will be of two kinds, ordinary 
and official. The former will be tenable for seven years, and, 
in most colleges, will not be vacated by marriage. The latter 
will be held as long as the Fellow is doing some definite work, 
tutorial or other, for the college. The holder must be 
unmarried, and reside in the college unless he obtains special 
leave, which will only be granted where there are a sufficient 
number of resident unmarried tutors to maintain discipline in 
the college. After serving for a certain number of years 
tutors, bursars, and other officials will be entitled to a pension 
on retirement. 

Scholarships will in the first instance be tenable only for 
two years, but they may be renewed for a further period of 
two or three years on the holders giving proof of industry 
and ability. A large exhibition fund will be formed in each 


college for the purpose of assisting poor and deserving 
students, and enabling them to remain in Oxford for a longer 
period than they otherwise would. 

Such are the general principles on which the statutes have 
been framed. Of course the details differ greatly in different 
colleges, and for these I must refer my readers either to the 
statutes themselves (which can be obtained from the Clarendon 


Press), or to the admirable summaries of them which have 
appeared in the Guardian newspaper. 
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Sr. Jonw’s Cotiece, CAMBRIDGE, 

December, 1880. 
THE present term, now almost at its close, has been more than 
usually eventful and interesting. Early in the term the 
biennial election to the Council of the Senate took place, and 
resulted in a decided victory for the Liberal party in the 
University, who carried seven out of their eight men; while 
the Conservatives were only successful in procuring the 
election of Mr. G. F. Browne, of St. Catherine’s, the 
secretary of the University Commission. 

Almost immediately after the Liberal party had obtained 
this victory, their opponents, by the aid of a strong whip of 
the country party, succeeded in rejecting the proposal to sub- 
stitute modern languages for Greek in the previous examina- 
tion in the case of those honour candidates who might wish 
for the relaxation. It is quite easy to see how this result was 
obtained, though by no means so easy to approve it. The 
regular anti-progression party among the residents is, in the 
nature of things, a strong minority ; while for their supporters, 
the country clergy, the idea of a man not being required to 
learn his Greek Testament was appalling, and deserved 
extinction at all risks. So far the Conservatives have gained 
the day, but they may be sure that their policy has only 
nerved to greater effort those amongst us who believe in the 
necessity for accommodating University training to the needs 
of the age; and before very long we may be sure that the 
attempt will be made again, but on a larger and bolder 


scale. This time the proposed reform was intended to apply 


merely to honour students ; in the next scheme the relaxation 
in all probability will be extended to candidates for an 
ordinary degree also. This time the party of progress was 
scarcely concentrated and determined enough; but next time 
they will rally their forces, and the Conservative defeat is 
certain. 

As yet the Commission has not let us know exactly what 
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the fate of each individual college is to be. They have indeed 
published a new set of statutes, which vary in some details 
from those originally promulgated, though in the main lines 
they are identical. We have by this time resigned ourselves 
to this infliction of an army of “ Professors and Readers,” in 
the hope that the costly experiment may work its own doom, 
for that it will succeed, few except its immediate authors 
believe. We are therefore most anxious as to the regulations 
to be made for the individual colleges, and these have yet to 
be made public. It is said that the Fellowship question has 
been settled by fixing their value at 250/. per annum, and 
their tenure at six years, with certain modifications in favour 
of college lecturers and other such officers. It is also said 
that the Headship of a college is to be made conditional on 
the will of the Fellows, and that in any case the duties 
attaching to the office will be more onerous than they are at 
present. These changes, however, are not yet official, and 
must be taken with some little reserve. 

The Syndicate appointed to consider the question of admitting 
the ladies to University degrees have just issued their report. 
They have decided to recommend that those females who are 
properly qualified by residence, i.c., have been resident in 
Cambridge the required number of terms, shall be formally 
admitted to the Honour Examinations of the University, and 
be granted a University certificate, testifying the place they 
have attained in the examination. For “ various reasons 7””— 
what they are it is difficult to say, though perhaps the remem- 
brance of the fate of the Greek recommendations may be one 
of them—the Syndicate do not recommend the actual grant 
of the degree. Yet even so, the ladies have gained much, 
and by waiting a little longer they will no doubt some day 
gain all they want. In the late Moral Science Tripos, it 
is said that a lady gained a first class, and in the Natural 
Science and Mathematical Triposes they have some good 
representatives, while in the Classical tripos next March, 
Newnham Hall will probably provide one in the first class. 

The Mathematical tripos, which this year begins on January 
3rd, is generally supposed to bea “ very hot”’ one, and Trinity, 
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Pembroke, and Peterhouse, according to report, will be well 
represented at the top of the list. 

Among the heads of houses there have been two vacancies, 
and Caius and Pembroke have both changed their masters. 
Dr. Guest, the late master of Caius, resigned a few weeks 
before his death, and was succeeded by Mr. Ferrers, the well- 
known tutor of the college, while Dr. Power, at Pembroke, 
has also been followed by the tutor of Pembroke, Mr. Searle. 
It is a fact perhaps worthy of note, that Mr. Ferrers and Mr. 
Searle were wranglers together in 1851. 

During this term but few University scholarships or prizes 
are awarded, but the Le Bas Essay Prize has been adjudged 
to Mr. C. H. Herford, of Trinity, and Mr. H. E. Ryle, of 
King’s, a son of the Bishop of Liverpool, has been elected to 
the Crosse Theological Scholarship. The Trinity fellowships 
this year, only three in number, have been won by Messrs, 
Adam Sedgwick, a noted young physiologist; E. V. Arnold, 
bracketed senior classic aud 15th wrangler last year; and J.J. 
Thomson, 2nd wrangler and Smith’s Prizeman in 1880, At 
the St. John’s Fellowship Election, Moral Sciences have been 
perhaps too well rewarded by the election of Messrs. Warren 
and Caldecott ; while for classics the Seniors had recourse to 
a Trinity scholar, Mr. Tottenham, filling up the two remaining 
vacancies with Messrs. W. A. Forbes, pro-rector to the Zoo- 
logical Society, and J. Larmor, the last Senior Wrangler. 

In athletics, Cambridge seems to have made sure of the 
sprint races at Lillie Bridge, while the Hare and Hounds Club 
is doing much to improve the long distance running. On the 
river the Fours have gone to Jesus, who beat L. M. B. C., the 
holders, rather easily. The trial eights were at first thought 
to be much under the average, though subsequent improve- 
ment has altered the tone of the critics, and we do not despair 
of victory at Putney next Easter. 
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The Christ-Child, and other Poems. By Epwarp Byron 
Nicnotson, M.A., Trinity College, Oxford. C. K. Paul 
and Co. 

Art our Christmas quarter it is not inopportune to mention a 

book, suitable for the time when a volume of poems is usually 

in request. That which gives name to the volume, as well as 

“The Vision of Joseph,”’ and “The Death of the Old Year,” 

or even “The Three Valentines,” are all appropriate to a 

Christmas gift book ; though it is less the accident of some of 

their subjects, than the character of the poems throughout, 

that makes us now speak of the collection. 
“The Christ-Child ” is founded on the beautiful Christmas- 

Eve legend— 

This eve a sweet strange vision takes its flight 
Atwixt the setting sun and dawning light. 
East from the Syrian shore ’tis said to come, 


And to the western water as it flies 
It stands on every hearth... . 


None hear the Christ-Child. Ever silently 
The barred door opens to the tiny hand, 

And they alone this night the Christ-Child see 
That pass still children to another land 

Wherein his love hath called them to be— 
Wherein he gathereth the pure and mild, 
And young and old are likened to a child. 


The variety in the volume is a great recommendation ; 
the sparkle, and the gaiety ; the sprightliness of some of the 
verses, with the graver beauty and stately measure of others, 
offer much to choose from. Flores Gethsemane, or the 


Moritura, or this other at p. 16, are examples of the one 
kind— 


Sadly beneath the darkening skies 
Each eve in sleep my head I lay, 
And quit the life and light of day, 

Nor know if I again shall rise. 
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And when my life’s long day is o’er, 
And shades of death have gathered nigh, 
Thus will my painful spirit ery 

That I perchance shall wake no more. 


Then will I turn faith’s latest look, 
Though faith be faint and vision weak, 
To life’s recurring change, and seek 

God’s parable in nature’s book. 


Such as these, or the classical story of “ Comatas,’’ and the 
more ambitious ‘“‘ Death of none,” both very charming, are 
varied by what we may call, if not ‘London Lyrics,” 
specimens of vers de societé ; that, for instance, which has for 
title old Gower’s famous masterpiece— Confessio Amantis :” 

* Confessio Amantis ?” Oh, 
You need not open that ; I know 


Your sober wisdom spurns the storied fancies 
Of long ago. 


So put it back upon the shelf, 
And see this curious piece of delf 

I got for a mere song the other morning ; 
Well, please yourself! 


We have not space to continue the extract; we prefer, 


indeed, sending our readers to pp. 66-9 for the continuation 
and graceful conclusion ; and at the same time bid them turn 
to p. 62, and find how “ The Two Proverbs,” which are 
there first introduced, turn out in the end, in the bright and 
sparkling verse— 
We sat and watched the flittering daylight die, 
From underneath the rose-festooned verandah, 
And fell to talk of proverbs, she and I, 
I and “ Fanchette "—mutata sunt mutanda. 
“Yes, they are strangely wise,” I said, “ and yet 
Twixt two there seems a wondrous inconsistence ; 
D’ you think that hearts grow more akin, Fanchette, 
In ‘ inverse ratio to their square of distance ?’” 


She was not mathematically inclined 
She said; indeed my meaning was beyond her. 
There is not only variety of subject for the verse, and variety 
of style, but the vehicle of the verses is itself varied by Low- 
land Scotch, and Doric Greek. 
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Without telling them so, our readers will have already per- 
ceived that Mr. Nicholson is a master of metre. Some of the 
verses, indeed, would be admirable if set tomusic. We ought, 
therefore, to add that the peculiar construction in the last 
extract but one, the excision of one foot in the first, second, 
and fourth lines is, as his note tells, adapted from a metre the 
invention of another. The preface, in the same careful way, 
** speaks of the suggestions which the poems of Tennyson and 
of Morris have offered,” and briefly says too that “the two 
longest poems were written before the age of twenty.” This 
brings us to mention what may be looked on as a literary 
curiosity. In one of his later works, on an extremely erudite 
Eastern subject, the publisher’s “ fly sheet” advertises “‘ The 
Christ Child and other Poems,” with extracts, side by side, of 
adverse and friendly reviews—the wrathful World and wiser 
Westminster, the amiable and adulatory Academy, and many 
more. Certainly the criticisms form an amusing comment on one 
another, and may at least spare our going further if criticisms 
thus neutralise each other. We would rather leave our readers 
to judge for themselves, very sure they will be quite as well 
off, and will find full enjoyment in the book itself without 
guidance. There is just one point for which they should be 
prepared. Mr. Nicholson has his own ideas of what spelling 
ought to be, and carries them out. Happily, this foible does 
not mar the flow of his verse, or its harmony when read, but 
assuredly it spoils the look of his printed page to the eye. It 
may be that “could” does not come from a root ending in I, 
and is therefore rightly spelt ‘‘ coud ;” and “ tongue” is pre- 
ferably “tung,” “limb” “lim.” All the same, what Mr. 
Nicholson calls the ‘sheer blunders” have obtained a prescrip- 
tive right ; the eye is offended, and more than one of his pages 
is almost spoilt by what we will call, not affectation or 
pedantry, but the mistake of contravening common usage. It 
is a small drawback to a charming book, but we wish it away. 
“Sent” and “sented” instead of “scent” may even betray 
a reader into a misapprehension of the meaning of one of the 
author’s lines. We hope a new edition will correct this. 
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Eixwy Baowlixy. The Portraicture of his Sacred Majestie 
in his Solitude and Sufferings. A reprint of the edition of 
1648. By Epwarp J. L. Scorr, M.A., Assistant Keeper of 
MSS. British Museum. London: Elliot Stock. 1880. 

Caroline Von Linsingen and King William the Fourth. 
Unpublished letters discovered among the literary remains of 
Baron Reichenbach. Translated by Turornitus G. ARUNDEL. 
London: W. Swan, Sonnenschein, and Allen. 1880. 

Two books of sharply contrasted character have come to- 
gether to our hands. They agree in being, to some extent, 
matters of literary dispute as to their authenticity, and in refer- 
ing to events attributed to the history of two English kings. 
In all other respects they are void of any resemblance. 

The Icon Basilike has been long regarded, by many persons, 
with peculiar veneration. The first edition has the date 1648, 
and bears the title cited above. All later editions, before 
25th March, 1649, have the words “ Reprinted in R(egis) 
M(emoriam), 1648. This is strong evidence to the effect 
that the Icon was first printed during the King’s life, as it 
would otherwise have been called the Portraiture of his late 
Majesty. Nor can there be any question as to mistake with 
regard to the authorship of the Icon. The work must be 
either genuine, or an unblushing and very impudent forgery. 
It is written throughout in the first person, and describes the 
motives, the hopes, and the aims of the king, each portion con- 
cluding with special prayers—one of which, slightly differing 
from the printed copy, has been found in the Record Office in 
the handwriting of King CharlesI. This is the second of the 
three “ Private prayers used by his Majesty in the time of his 
sufferings,” which close the book. 

In the library of Lambeth Palace is a copy of the first 
seven chapters of the Icon, on the last page of which is a 
memorandum, in the handwriting of Archbishop ‘Tenison, 
signed ‘‘Tho. Cantuar,”’ to the effect that Doctor Mew, Bishop of 
Winchester, told the writer that after the battle of Naseby he 
saw fragments of the Icon, written with the king’s own hand, 
among papers carried from his camp. 


‘The papers and official correspondence of Sir Edward 


Lo 
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Nicholas, Secretary of State to Charles I. and also to 
Charles II., have been lately acquired by the British Museum. 
Among these is a letter from John Earles, chaplain to 
Charles II., and afterwards Bishop of Worcester, to the king, 
in which he dedicates to his majesty “this image and pour- 
traict of your glorious father.” “And truly,” says the 
bishop, ‘‘ next that most sacred book (which admits of no 
comparisons) I hope it will be no boldness to say that never 
any merely human work has deserved so much esteeme, either 
for the author or the argument.” 

Against this weight of evidence, and more for which we 
refer to the able preface of Mr. Scott, the claim to authorship 
put forward after the Restoration by a man who could write 
such a letter to Henry Cromwell as that printed on page 39 
of the preface, cannot for a moment weigh. Whether we 
compare the abject and false character of the man, as evinced 
by the contrast between his letters under the two régimes, with 
the pious and solemn spirit of the Icon; or the clumsy and 
questionable grammar of the letters, with the clear and dig- 
nified language of the king, we find equal reason to be sure 
that such grapes would not be the fruit of such a thistle. 

The work itself consists of twenty chapters, each concluding 
with appropriate private prayers. The heading of the 
chapters is probably the work of the printer or editor of the 
first edition, as the third person is here used, as, “ 1. Upon His 
Majesty’s calling this last Parliament;” the one heading— 
xxvii. “To the Prince of Wales,” being possibly an exception. 
The commencement of this is as follow: 

“Son, if these papers, with some others wherein I have 
set down the private reflections of my conscience, and my 
most impartial thoughts touching the chief passages which 


have been most remarkable or disputed in my late troubles, 


come to your hands, to whom they are chiefly designed, they 


may be so far useful to you as to state your judgment aright 
on what has passed; whereof a pious is the best use that 
can be made; and they may also give you some directions 
how to remedy the present distempers, and prevent, if God 
will, the like for time to come!” 
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The title page of the edition of 1648 is reprinted in fac- 
simile, as is the original frontispiece. The little book is bound 
in parchment, and will be welcome to many who will regard 
it as a’ psychological, no less than as an historical gem. Mr. 
Scott deserves the gratitude of men of letters for the pub- 
lication. 

With regard to “letters” of Caroline von Linsingen, their 
claims to authenticity may be very briefly disposed of. The 
translator tells us, “ I cannot pretend to appear as their editor. 
I do not champion their genuineness, do not vouch for their 
truth.” The “editor” does not give his name. He says, 
“And who may the editor be? On what grounds does he 
withhold his name. To this latter question I shall at once 
give answer. If I now appear anonymously it will not be for 
long ; of that Iam convinced. For the present I would crave 
permission to retain the mask—in order that the effect of what 
is said from behind it may suffer no damage.” That is a 
tolerably clear admission that the name in question is not one 
that would add weight to the production. As to further 
authentication, the editor says, ‘‘Some time back I received 
from a gentleman, a personal friend of mine, a packet of letters 
and papers which had been bequeathed to him, or rather to his 
wife, by Freiherr Dr. Karl von Reichenbach, as a valuable 
legacy.” Further, in one place, where (p. 41) the introduction 
says, “ Baron Reichenbach writes,” a note adds, “in an 
unpublished essay.” 

Unvouching translator and anonymous editor thus refer us to 
the internal evidence presented by what are called “‘ the letters,”’ 
in proof “ that the story is no stupid fabrication, but perfectly 
true.’ We need not go very far to test the internal evidence. 
“ A certain Englishman, Lord Dutton,” the heroine is made to 
say, “acted as equerry to H.R.H. the Prince William, after- 
wards William the Fourth of England.’ The date, given by 
the editor—it does not appear from what source—was 1790. 
But on May 3, 1806, in the last letter in the book, the request 
is made to “ tell Dutton, in leu of all other answer, that his 
friendship cost me tears of joy.”’ It will be desirable for any 
advocate of the truth of the production to find the name 
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of this “Lord Dutton” in the roll of the House of 
Lords. It is not there now. No such title appears in the 
Peerage of 1805. Sir Henry Lee, of Ditchley, well known to 
the readers of the immortal pages of Woodstock, married a 
co-heiress of Dutton, and the name has been handed down for 
five generations in the knightly family of which the head 
married the other co-heiress. Until, therefore, some light be 
thrown on the personal identity of a nobleman apparently 
unknown to the editors of the peerage, it is superfluous to 
make any further inquiries as to the improbable romance 
which is thus ushered forth to the world. 

As to the identity of “a certain Baron von Linsingen, 
living at Vienna; ” of his great grandfather, Lieutenant General 
Wilhelm Von Linsingen, commanding the 12th Hanoverian 
Infantry ; and of Caroline, daugher of the last; it is a matter 
for those who are acquainted with the ‘Golden Book” of 
Hanover to decide. But a writer must be wholly unacquainted 
with the feelings of well-bred English people to imagine that 
they will recognise in the maundering and hysteric letters, 
supposed to be addressed by a mother to her daughter’s 
husband and to her own brother, any signs of “ the majestic 
portrait of a noble German woman.” 








